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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AVING reaſon to hope I ſhould be at- 
" tended to in the American States, and 
thinking I ſaw an opening there favourable 
to the improvement and beſt intereſts of mankind, 
T have been induced to convey thither the ſen- 
timents and advice contained in the following 
Obſervations. They were, therefore, originally 
intended only for America. The danger of a 
ſpurious edition has now obliged me to publiſh 
them in my own country. | 

T ſhould be inexcuſable did JI not take this op- 
portunity to expreſs my gratitude to a diſtin- 
guiſhed writer (the Count de Mirabeau) for 
his tran/lation of theſe Obſervations into French, 
and for the ſupport and kind civility with 
which it has been accompanied. 

Mr. Turgot's letter formed a part of this 
tract when it was conveyed to America. I have 
now given a tranſlation of it. 

1 think 
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I think it neceſſary to add that I have ex- 
preſſed myſelf in ſome reſpetts too flrongly in the 
conclufion of the following Obſervations, By 
accounts from perſons the beſt informed, I have 
lately been aſſured that no ſuch diſſentions exiſt 
1 among the American States as have been given 
out in this country; that the new governments 
are in general well ſettled, and the people hap- 
py under them; and that, in particular, a 
conviction is becoming untverſal of the neceſſity 
of gromg more firength to that power which 
1 | forms and which is to conduc and maintain 
3 their union. XN REV, 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


Of the IMPoRTANCE of the REvoLUTION 
which has eſtabliſhed the Independence of 
the United States. 


AVING, from pure conviction, taken 

a warm part in favour of the Britiſb 
colonies (now the United States of Ameri- 
ca) during the late war; and been expoſed, 
in conſequence of this, to much abuſe and 
ſome danger; it muſt be ſuppoſed that I 
have been waiting for the iſſue with an- 
xiety I am thankful that my anxiety 
is removed ; and that I have been ſpared to 
be a witneſs to that very iſſue of the war 
which has been all along the obje& of my 
wiſhes. With heart-felt ſatisfaction, I ſee 
the revolution in favour of univerſal liberty 
which has taken place in America ;—a revo- 
lution which opens a new proſpect in hu- 
2 I | man 
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man affairs, and begins a new æra in the hiſ- 
tory of mankind ; a revolution by which 
Britons themſelves will be the greateſt 
gainers, if wiſe enough to improve properly 
the check that has been given to the deſpo- 
tiſm of their miniſters, and to catch the 
flame of virtuous liberty which has ſaved 
their American brethren. 


The late war, in its commencement and 
progreſs, did great good by diſſeminating 
Juſt ſentiments of the rights of mankind, and 
the nature of legitimate government; by ex- 
citing a ſpirit of reſiſtance to tyranny which 
has emancipated one European country, 
and is likely to emancipate others; and by 
occaſioning the eſtabliſhment in America of 
forms of government more equitable and 
more liberal than any that the world has 
yet known. But, in its termination, the 
war has done ſtill greater good by preſerv- 
ing the new governments from that de- 
ſtruction in which they muſt have been in- 
volved, had Britain conquered ; by provid- 
ing, in a ſequeſtered continent poſſeſſed of 
many ſingular advantages, a place of refuge 
for oppreſt men in every region of the 
world ; and by laying the foundation there 


of 
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of an empire which may be the ſeat of li- 
berty, ſcience and virtue, and from whence 
there is reaſon to hope theſe ſacred bleſſings 
will ſpread, till they become univerſal, and 
the time arrives when kings and prieſts thall 
have no more power to oppreſs, and that 
ignominious ſlavery which has hitherto de- 
baſed the world is exterminated. I there- 
fore, think I ſee the hand of Providence in 
the late war working for the general good. 


Reaſon, as well as tradition and revela- 
tion, lead us to expect that a more improv- 
ed and happy ſtate of human affairs will take 
place before the conſummation of all things. 
The world has hitherto been gradually 
improving. Light and knowledge have 
been gaining ground, and human life 47 
preſent compared with what it once was, 
is much the ſame that a youth approaching 
to manhood is compared with an infant. 


Such are the natures of things that this 
progreſs muſt continue. During particular 
intervals it may be interrupted, but it can- 
not be deſtroy'd. Every preſent advance 
Prepares the way for farther advances; and 
a ſingle experiment or diſcovery may ſome- 
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times give riſe to ſo many more as ſuddenly 
to raiſe the ſpecies higher, and to reſemble 
the effects of opening a new ſenſe, or of the 
fall of a ſpark on a train that ſprings a mine. 
For this reaſon, mankind may at laſt arrive 
at degrees of improvement which we can- 
not now even ſuſpect to be poſſible. A 
dark age may follow an enlightened age; 
but, in this caſe, the light, after being 
ſmothered for a time, will break out again 
with a brighter luſtre. The preſent age of 
increaſed light, conſidered as ſucceeding the 
ages of Greece and Rome and an interme- 
diate period of thick darkneſs, furniſhes a 
proof of the truth of this obſervation. 
There are certain kinds of improvement 


which, when once made, cannot be entire- 


ly loſt. During the dark ages, the im- 
provements made in the ages that preceded 
them remained ſo far as to be recovered im- 
mediately at the reſurrection of letters, and 
to produce afterwards that more rapid pro- 
greſs in improvement which has diſtinguiſh- 
ed modern times. 

There : an ſcarcely be a more pleaſing and 


encouraging object of reflection than this. 


An accidental obſervation of the effects 
of gravity in a garden has been the means 


of 
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of diſcovering the laws that govern the 
ſolar ſyſtem*®*, and of enabling us to look 
down with pity on the ignorance of the 
moſt enlightened times among the antients. 
What new dignity has been given to man, 
and what additions have been made to his 
powers, by the invention of optical glaſſes, 
printing, gun-powder, &c. and by the late 
diſcoveries in navigation, mathematics, na- 


tural philoſophy, &c. ? + 


* This refers to an account given of Sir Iſaac New- 

ton in the Preface to Dr. PEMBERTON's View of his 
Philoſophy. 
+ Who could have thought, in the firſt ages of the 
world, that mankind would acquire the power of deter- 
mining the diſtances and magnitudes of the ſun and 
planets ?—Who, even at the beginning of this century, 
would have thought, that, in a few years, mankind 
would acquire the power of ſubjeCting to their wills the 
dreadful force of lightening, and of flying in aeroftatic 
machines? — The laſt of theſe powers, though ſo long 
undiſcovered, is only an eaſy application of a power al- 
ways known.—Many ſimilar diſcoveries may remain to 
be made, which will give new directions of the greateſt 
conſequence to human affairs; and it may not be too 
extyavagant, to expect that (ſhould civil governments 
throw no obſtacles in the way) the progreſs of improve- 
ment will not ceaſe till it has excluded from the earth 
moſt of its worſt evils, and reſtored that Paradiſaical 
ſtate which, according to the Moſaic Hiſtory, preceded 
the preſent ſtate. 
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But among the events in modern times 
tending to the elevation of mankind, there 
are none probably of ſo much conſequence 
as the recent one which occaſions theſe ob- 
ſervations. Perhaps, I do not go too far 
when I fay that, next to the introduction 
of Chriſtianity among mankind, the Ame- 
rican revolution may prove the moſt im- 
portant ſtep in the progreſſive courſe of 
human improvement. It is an event which 
may produce a general diffuſion of the 
principles of humanity, and become the 
means of ſetting free mankind from the 
ſhackles of ſuperſtition and tyranny, by lead- 
ing them to ſee and know * that nothing 
* is fundamental but impartial arg + an 
* honeſt mind, and virtuous practice 
ce that ſtate policy ought not to be 0 
e to the ſupport of ſpeculative opinions 
„ and formularies of faith.“ That the 
* members of a civil community are * con- 
e federates, not ſubjefts; and their rulers, 
e ſervants, not maſters. And that all 
* legitimate government conſiſts in the do- 
% minion of equal laws made with com- 
* mon conſent ; that is, in the dominion 


* Theſe are the words of MoNnTEsSQUIEVU, 
cc of 


1 
« of men over themſelves; and not in the 
« dominion of communities over commu- 
“ nitics, or of any men over other men.“ 

Happy will the world be when theſe 
truths ſhall be every where acknowledged 
and practiſed upon. Religious bigotry, 
that cruel demon, will be then laid aſleep. 
Slaviſh governments and ſlaviſh Hierarchies 
will then ſink; and the old prophecies be | 
verified, „that the laſt univerſal empire 
« upon earth ſhall be the empire of reaſon 
* and virtue, under which the goſpel of 
«© peace (better underſtood) ſhall have free 
* courſe and be glorified, many will run to 
* and fro and knowledge be increaſed, the 
« wolf dwell with the lamb and the leopard 
« with the kid, and nation no more lift up 
* a ſword againſt nation. 

It is a conviction I cannot reſiſt, that the 
independence of the Engliſb colonies in 
America is one of the ſteps ordained by 
Providence to introduce theſe times; and 
I can ſcarcely be deceived in this convic- 
tion, if the United States ſhould eſcape 
ſome dangers which threaten them, and 
will take proper care to throw themſelves 
open to future improvements, and to make 
the moſt of the advantages of their preſent 

ſituation. 
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ſituation. Should this happen, it will be 
true of them as it was of the people of the 
Jews, that in them all the families of the 
earth ſhall be bleſſed. It is ſcarcely poſſible 
they ſhould think too highly of their own 
conſequence, Perhaps, there never ex- 
iſted a people on whoſe wiſdom and virtue 
more depended ; or to whom a ſtation of 
more importance in the plan of Providence 
has been aſſigned. They have begun nobly. 
They have fought with ſucceſs for them- 
ſelves and for the world ; and, in the midſt 
of invaſion and carnage, eſtabliſhed forms 
of government favourable in the higheſt 
degree to the rights of mankind. But 
they have much more to do; more indeed 
than it is poſſible properly to repreſent. 
In this addreſs, my deſign is only to take 
notice of a few great points which ſeem 
particularly to require their attention, in 
order to render them permanently happy in 
themſelves and uſeful to mankind. On 
theſe points, I ſhall deliver my ſentiments 
with freedom, conſcious I mean well ; but, 
at the ſame time, with real diffidence, con- 
ſcious of my own liableneſs to error. 


CY 
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Of the Means of promoting human Improves 
ment and Happineſs in the United States, 
—- And firſt, of PUBLIC DEBTs. * 


II ſeems evident, that what firſt requires 

the attention of the United States is the 
redemption of their debts, and making 
compenſation to that army which has car- 
ried them through the war. They have 
an infant credit to cheriſh and rear, which, 
if this is not. done, muſt periſh, and with 
it their character and-honour for ever. Nor 
is it conceivable they ſhould meet with 
any great difficulties in doing this. They 
have a vaſt reſource peculiar to themſelves, 
in a continent of unlocated lands poſſeſſing 
every advantage of ſoil and climate. The 
ſettlement of theſe lands will be rapid, the 
conſequence of which muſt be a, rapid in- 
creaſe of their value. By diſpoſing of 
them to the army and to emigrants, the 
greateſt part of the debts of the United 
States may probably be ſunk immediately. 
But had they no ſuch reſource, they ate very 
capable of bearing taxes ſufficient for the 
parte a a e redemption. Sup- 
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poſing their debts to amount to ine millions 
ſterling, carrying intereſt at 5+ per cent. taxes 
producing a revenue of a million per ann. 
would pay the intereſt, and at the ſame time 
leave a ſurplus of half a million per ann. 
for a /inking ſund, which would diſcharge 
the principal in thirteen 'years. A ſurplus 
of a: quarter of a million would do the 
ſame in 20+ years. After diſcharging the 
principal, the appropriated revenue being 
no longer wanted, might be aboliſhed, and 
the States eaſed of the burthen of it. But 
it would be imprudent to aboliſh it en- 
tirely.. 100, ooo J. per ann. reſerved, and 
faithfully laid out in clearing unlocated 
lands and other improvements, would in 
a ſhort time increaſe to a treaſure (or con- 
tinental patrimony) which would defray 
the whole expenditure of the union, and 
keep the States free from debts and taxes 
for ever*®, Such a reſerve would (ſup- 


* The lands, foreſts, impoſts, &c. &c. which once 
formed the patrimony of the crown in England, bore 


moſt of the expences of government. It is well for 


this kingdom that the extravagance of the crown has 
been the means of alienating this patrimony, for the 
conſequence has been making the crown dependent on 
the people. But in America ſuch a patrimony would 
be continental property, capable of being applied only 
to public purpoſes, in the way which the public (or 
its delegates) would approve. 


poſing 
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poſing it improved ſo as to produce a 
profit of 5 per cent.) increaſe to a capital 
of three millions in 19 years, 30 millions 
in 57 years, 100 millions in 81 yesrs, and 
261. millions in 100 years. But ſuppoſing 
it capable of being improved ſo as to 
produce a profit of 10 per cent. it would 
increaſe to five millions in 19 years, 100 
millions in 49 years, and 10,000 millions 
in 97 years. 

It is wonderful that no ſtate has yet 
thought of taking this method to make 
itſelf great and rich. The ſmalleſt appro- 
priation in a ſinking fund, never diverted, 
operates in cancelling debts, juſt as money 
increaſes at compound intereſt ; and is, 
therefore, omnipotent k. But, if diverted, 
it loſes all its power. BBITAIx affords 
a ſtriking proof of this. Its ſinking fund 
(once. the hope of the kingdom) has, by 


on penny put out at our Saviour's birth to 5 fer 
cent. compound intereſt would, beſore this time, have 
increaſed to a greater ſum than would be contained in 
TWO HUNDRED MILLIoNsS of EARTHS all ſolid gold. 
But, if put out to /imple intereſt,” it would have amount- 
ed · to no more than ſeven. ſhillings. and ſix-pence; All 
governments , which alienate funds deſtined for reim- 
burſements, chuſe to improve money | in the iy father 
than ThE ff oy theſe Ways. 
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the practice of alienating it, been rendered 
impotent and uſeleſs. Had it been in- 
violably applied to the purpoſe for which 
it was intended, there would, in the year 
1775, have been a ſurplus in the revenue 
of more than five millions per ann. But 
inſtead of this, we were then encumbered 
with a debt of 137 millions, carrying an 
intereſt of near 41 millions, and leaving no 
ſurplus of any conſequence. This debt 
has been fince increaſed to ,* 280 millions, 
carrying an intereſt (incloding expences of 
management) of nine millions and a half.— 
A monſtrous bubble and if no very ſtrong 
meaſures are ſoon taken to reduce it within 
the limits of ſafety, it muſt produce a dread- 
ful convulſion. Let the United States take 
warning Their debts at preſent are mo- 
derate. A Sinking fund, guarded + againſt 
miſapplication, may ſoon extinguiſh them, 
and prove a reſource in all events of the 
greateſt importance. | 


* Sce the Peſiſcript to a pamphlet, entitled, The State of 
the Finances of the Kingdom, at ſigning the Preliminary Arti- 
cles of Peace in January 1783, es for Mr. Cadell. 


+ ll When nat thus guarded, dt. funds become 
the worſt evils, by giving to the rulers of ſtates a 
command of reyenue for the purpoſes of corruption. 


I muſt 
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I muſt not, however, forget that there is 
ons of their debts on which no ſinking 
fund can have any effect; and which it is 
impoſſible for them to diſcharge ; — 
A debt, greater, perhaps, than has been 
ever due from any country ; and which 
will be deeply felt by their lateſt poſterity. 
—But it is a debt of GRATITUDE only 
Of GRATITUDE to that General, who has 
been raiſed up by Providence to make 
them free and independent, and whoſe 
name muft ſhine among the firſt in the fy- 
ture annals of the benefactors of mankind, 


The meaſure now propoſed may preſerve 
America for ever from too great an accu- 
mulation of debts; and, conſequently, of 
taxes—an evil which is likely to be the 
ruin not only of Britain, but of other Eu- 
ropean States. — But there are meaſures of 
yet greater conſequence, which I with ar- 
dently to recommend and inculcate. 

For the fake of mankind, I with to ſee 
every meaſure adopted that can have a ten- 
dency to preſerve PEACE in America; and 
to make it an open and fair ſtage for diſcuſ- 
hon, and the ſeat of PERFECT LIBERTY, 
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of Prey,” 
And the Means. of perpetuating it. 


IVIL GoveRNMENT is an expedient for 
collecting the wiſdom and force of a 
community or confederacy, in order to pre- 
ſerve its peace and liberty againſt every hoſtile 
invalion, whether from within or. from 
without.——In the latter of theſe, reſpeRs, 
they are far from being equally happy in 
the former reſpect. Having now, in con- 
ſequence of their ſucceſsful reſiſtance of 
the invaſion of Britain, united to their 
remoteneſs from Europe, no external enemy 
to fear, they are in danger of fighting with 
one another. This is their greatęſt danger; 
and providing ſecurities againſt it is their 


hardeſt work. Should they fail in this, 


America may ſome. time or other be turned 
into a ſcene of blood; and inſtead of being 
the hope and refuge of the world, may 
become a terror to it. 90 
When a Fs piſs among mdividuals 
in a State, an appeal 1s made to a corrt of 
3 law ; 5 


3 1 
Jaw ; that is, to the wiſdom and juſtice 
of the State. The court decides. The 
loſing party acquieſces; or, if he does 
not, the power of the State forces him 
to ſubmiſſion; and thus the effects of 
contention are ſuppreſt, and peace is main- 
tained. —In a way fimilar to this, peace 
may be maintained between any number 
of confederated States; and I can almoſt 
imagine, that it is not impoſſible but that by 
ſuch means aniverſal peace may be produced, 
and all war excluded from the world. —Why 
may we not hope to ſee this begun in 
America? — The articles of confedera- 
tion make conſiderable advances towards 
it, When a diſpute ariſes between any of 
the States, they order an appeal to Congreſs, 
—an enquiry by Congreſs, —a hearing, — 
and a deciſion.— But here they ſtop. —W hat 
is moſt of all neceſſary is omitted. No 
proviſion 1s made for enforcing the deci- 
ſions of Congreſs; and this renders them 
inefficient and futile. I am by no means 
qualified to point out the beſt method of 
removing this defect. Much muſt be given 
up for this purpoſe, nor is it eaſy to give 
up too much. Without all doubt the 
| kt een 
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powers of Congreſs muſt be enlarged. In 
particular, a power muſt be given it to 
collect, on certain emergencies, the force 


of the confederacy, and to employ it in 
carrying its deciſions into execution. A 
State againſt which a deciſion is made, will 
yield of courſe when it knows that ſuch a 


force exiſts, and that it allows no hope 


from reſiſtance. 

By this force I do not mean a 8TANDING 
ARMY. God forbid, that ſtanding armies 
ſhould ever find an eſtabliſhment in Ame- 
rica. They are every where the grand 
ſupports of arbitrary power, and the chief 
cauſes of the depreſſion of mankind. No 
wiſe people will truſt their defence out of 
their own hands, or conſent to hold their 
rights at the mercy of armed ſlaves. Free 
States ought to be bodies of armed citixens, 


well regulated, and well diſciplined, and 


always ready to turn out, when properly 
called upon, to execute the laws, to quell 


riots, and to keep the peace. Such, if I 


am | rightly informed, are the citizens of 
America. Why then may not ConGREss 
be furniſhed with a power of calling out 
from the confederated States, guotas of 
militia ſufficient to force at once the com- 

pliance 
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pliance of any State which may ſhew an 
inclination to break the union by reliſting 
its deciſions ? | 

I am very ſenſible that it will be diffi- 
cult to guard ſuch a power againſt abuſe ; 
and, perhaps, better means of anſwering 
this end are diſcoverable. In human af- 
fairs, however, the choice generally offered 
us is © of two evils to take the leaſt.” 
We chuſe the reſtraint of civil govern- 
ment, becauſe a leſs evil than anarchy ; 
and, in like manner, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, the danger of the abuſe of power, 
and of its being employed ſometimes to 
enforce wrong deciſions, muſt be ſubmitted 
to, becauſe a leſs evil than the miſery of 
inteſtine wars. Much, however, may be 
done to leſſen this danger. Such regula- 
tions as thoſe in the ninth of the articles of 
confederation will, in a great meaſure, pre- 
vent haſty and partial deciſions. The ro- 
tation eſtabliſhed by the fifth article will 
prevent that corruption of character which 
ſeldom fails to be produced by the long 
poſſeſſion of power; and the right reſerved 
to every State of recalling its Delegates 
when . difſatisfied with them, will keep 


them conſtantly reſponſible and cautious. 
D The 
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The obſervations now made muſt be ex- 
tended to money tranſactions. Congreſs 
muſt be truſted with a power of procuring 
ſupplies for defraying the expences of the 
confederation ; of contracting debts, and 
providing funds for diſcharging them : 
and this power muſt not be capable of 
being defeated by the oppoſition of any 
minority in the States. 

In ſhort, the credit of the United States, 
their ſtrength, their reſpectableneſs abroad, 
their liberty at home, and even their ex- 
iſtence, depend on the preſervation of a 
firm political union ; and ſuch an union 
cannot be preſerved, without giving all 
poſſible weight and energy to the authority 
of that delegation which conſtitutes the 


union. 


Would it not be proper to take perio- 
dical ſurveys of the different ſtates, their 
numbers of both ſexes in every ſtage of 
life, their condition, occupations, proper- 
ty, &c. ?!—— Would not ſuch ſurveys, in 
conjunction with accurate regiſters of 
births, marriages and deaths at all ages, 
afford much important inſtruction by ſhew- 
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ing what laws govern human mortality, and 
what ſituations, employments, and civil 
inſtitutions, are moſt favourable to the 
health and happineſs of mankind ?—- 


Would they not keep conſtantly in view 
the progreſs of population in the ſtates, and 
the increaſe or decline of their reſources ? 
But more eſpecially, are they not the only 
means of procuring the neceſſary informa- 
tion for determining accurately and equita- 
bly the proportions of men and money to 
be contributed by each ſtate for ſupporting 
and ſtrengthening the confederation ? 
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1 
LI EER. 


H E next point I would inſiſt on, as 

an object of ſupreme importance, is 
the eſtabliſnment of ſuch a ſyſtem of per- 
fect liberty, religious as well as civil, in 
America, as ſhall render it a country where 
truth and reaſon ſhall have fair play, and the 
human powers find full ſcope for exerting 
themſdves, and for ſhewing how far they 
can carry human improvement. 

The faculties of man have hitherto, in 
all countries, been more or leſs cramped 
by the interference of civil authority in 
matters of ſpeculation, by tyrannical laws 
againſt hereſy and ſchiſm, and by laviſh 
hierarchies and religious eſtabliſhments. 
It is above all things defirable that no ſuch 
fetters on reaſon ſhould be admitted into 
America, I obſerve, with inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction, that at preſent they have no 
exiſtence there, In this reſpect the govern- 
ments of the United States are liberal to a 
degree that is-unparalleled. They have the 
diſtinguiſhed ban of being the firſt 
ſtates 
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ſtates under heaven in which forms of go- 
vernment have been eſtabliſhed favourable 
to univer/al liberty. They have been thus 
diſtinguiſhed in their infancy. What then 
will they be in a more advanced ſtate ; 
when time and experience, and the concur- 
ring aſſiſtance of the wiſe and virtuous in 
every part of the carth, ſhall have intro- 
duced into the new governments, correc- 
tions and amendments which will render 
them ſtill more friendly to liberty, and 
more the means of promoting human hap- 
pineſs and dignity ? — May we not ſee 
there the dawning of brighter days on 
earth, and a new creation rifing. But I 
muſt check myſelf. I am in danger of be- 
ing carried too far by the ardor of my 
hopes. 

The liberty I mean includes in it liberty 
of conduct in all civil matters liberty 
of diſcuſſion in all ſpeculative matters and 
liberty of conſcience in all religious mat- 
ters. — And it is then perfe#, when un- 
der no reſtraint except when uſed to injure 
any one in his perſon, property, or good 
name; that is, except when uſed to deſtroy 
itſelf, 
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In liberty of diſcuſſion, I include the 
liberty of examining all public meaſures, 
and the conduct of all public men; and of 
writing and publiſhing on all ſpeculative 
and doctrinal points. 


Of LiBeRTY of DIscuss10N. 


II is a common opinion, that there are 
ſome doctrines ſo ſacred, and others of 
ſo bad a tendency, that no public diſcuſſion 
of them ought to be allowed. Were this a 
right opinion, all the perſecution that has 
been ever practiſed would be juſtified. For, 
if it is a part of the duty of civil magiſtrates 
to prevent the diſcuſſion of ſuch doctrines, 
they muſt, in doing this, a& on their own 
judgments of the nature and tendency of | 
doctrines; and, conſequently, they muſt 
have a right to prevent the diſcuſſion of 
all doctrines which they think to be too ſa- 
cred for diſcuſſion or too dangerous in their 
tendency 3 and this right they muſt exer- 
ciſe in the only way in which civil power 
is capable of exerciſing it, “ by inflicting 

*« penalties 
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„ penalties on all who oppoſe ſacred doc- 
* trines} or who maintain pernicious opi- 
© nions.“ In Mabometan countries, 
therefore, civil magiſtrates have a right to 
ſilence and puniſh all who oppoſe the di- 
vine miſſion of Mahomet, a: doctrine there 
reckoned of the moſt ſacred nature. The 
like is true of the doctrines of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, worſhip of the Virgin Mary, &c. 
in Popiſb countries; and of the doctrines of 
the Trinity, ſatis faction, &c. in Proteſtant 
countries. In England itſelf, this prin- 
ciple has been acted upon, and produced 
the laws which ſubject to ſevere penalties 
all who write or ſpeak againſt the Su- 
preme Divinity of Chriſt, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Church Articles 
of Faith. All ſuch laws are right, if the 
opinion I have mentioned is right. But 
in reality, civil power has nothing to do 
with any ſuch matters; and civil gover- 
nors go miſerably out of their proper pro- 
vince, whenever they take upon them the 
care of truth, or the ſupport of any doc- 
trinal points. They are not judges of 
truth ; and if they pretend to decide about 
it, they will decide wrong. This all the 
countries under heaven think of the ap- 
plication 
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1 
plication of civil power to dectrinal points 
in every country but their own. It is, in- 
deed, ſuperſtition, idolatry, and nonſenſe, 
that civil power at preſent ſupports almoſt 
every where, under the idea of. ſupporting 


acted truth, and oppoſing dangerous error. 
Would not, therefore, its perfect neutrality 
be the greateſt bleſſing? Would not the 


intereſt of truth gain unſpeakably, were all 
the rulers of States to aim at nothing but 
keeping the peace; or did they conſider 
themſelves as bound to take care, not of 
the future, but the preſent intereſt of men ;— 
not of their fouls and their faith, but of 
their perſons and property; — not of any ec- 
clgſiaſtical, but ſecular matters only? 
All the experience of paſt time proves 
that the conſequence of allowing civil 
power to judge of the nature and tendency 
of doctrines, muſt be making it a hindrance 
to the progreſs of truth, and an enemy to 
the improvement of the world. 
Anaragoras was tried and condemned in 
Greece for teaching that the ſun and ſtars 
were not Deities, but maſſes of corruptible 
matter. Accuſations of a like kind con- 
tributed to the death of Socrates. The 
threats of bigets and the fear of ' perſecu- 
tion, 
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tion, prevented Copernicus from publiſh- 
ing, during his whole life-time, his diſco- 
very of the true ſyſtem of the world. Ga- 
lileo was obliged to renounce the doctrine 
of the motion of the earth, and ſuffered a 
year's imptiſonment for having aſſerted it. 
And ſo lately as the year 1742, the beſt 
commentary on the firſt production of hu- 
man genius (NewTonx's Principia) was 
not allowed to be printed at Rome, becauſe 
it aſſerted this doctrine; and the learned 
commentators were obliged to prefix to 
their work a declaration, that on this point 
they ſubmitted to the decifions of the ſu- 
preme Pontiffs. Such Save been, and ſuch 
(while men continue blind and ignorant) 
will always be the conſequences of the in- 
terpoſition of civil governments in matters 
of ſpeculation, 


When men aſſociate for the purpoſe of 
civil government, they do it, not to defend 
truth or to ſupport formularies of faith 
and ſpeculative opinions; but to defend 
their civil rights, and to protect one ano- 
ther in the free exerciſe of their mental 
and corporeal powers. The interference, 


therefore, of civil authority in ſuch caſes 
E is 
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is directly contrary to the end of its in- 
ſtitution. The way in which it can beſt 
promote the intereſt and dignity of man- 
kind, (as far as they can he promoted 
by the diſcovery of truth) is, by encou- 
raging them to ſearch for truth where- 
ever they can find it; and by protecting 
them in doing this againſt the attacks of 
malevolence and bigotry. Should any at- 
tempt be made by contending ſects to in- 
jure one another, its power will come in 
properly to cruſh the attempt, and to main- 
tain for all ſets equal liberty, by puniſhing 
every encroachment upon it. The con- 
duct of a civil magiſtrate, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, ſhould be that of Galli the wiſe 
Roman proconſul, who, on receiving an 
acculation of the apoſtle Paul, would not 
liſten to it, but drove from his preſence the 
accuſers who had laid violent hands upon 
him, after giving them the following ad- 
monition: M it were a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdneſs, reaſon would require that 
T ſhould bear with you. But if it be a queſ- 
tion of words and names and the law, look 
you to it. For I will be no judge of ſuch 
matters, Acts xviii. 12. &. How much 
happier would” the world have been, had 
all magiſtrates ated in this manner? Let 
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America learn this important leſſon, and 
profit by the experience of paſt times. 
A diſſent from eftabliſhed opinions and 
doctrines has indeed often miſerably di- 
ſturbed ſociety, and produced miſchief and 
bloodſhed. But it ſhould be remembered, 
that this has been owing to the eftabli/h- 
ment of the points diſſented from, and the 
uſe of civil power to enforce the reception 
of them. Had civil government done 
its duty, left all free, and employed it- 
ſelf in procuring inſtead of reſtraining fair 
diſcuſſion, all miſchief would have been 
avoided, and mankind would have been 
raiſed higher than they are in knowledge 
and improvement. 


When Chriſtianity, that firſt and beſt of all 
the means of human improvement, was firſt 
preached, it was charged with turning the 
world upſide down. The leaders of Jewiſh 
and Pagan eſtabliſhments were alarmed, and 
by oppoſing the propagation of it, converted 
a religion of peace and love into an occaſion 
of violence and ſlaughter ;- and thus verified 
our Lord's prophecy, that he was come 
not to fend peace, but a ſword on earth. All 
this was the effect of the miſapplication 
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of the powers of government. Inſtead of 
creating, they ſhould have been employed 
in preventing ſuch miſchief, and been aye 
only in cauſing the Chriſtian cauſe to re- 
ceive a fair hearing, and guarding the pro- 
pagators of it againſt jnſult.—The like 
obferyation may be made concerning the 
firſt reformers. —What we all ſee would 
have been right in Pagan and Pepiſh go- 
vernments with reſpe& to Chriſtianity and 
the Reformation; would it not be now 
right in Chriſtian or Proteſtant govern- 
ments, were any attempts made to pro- 
pagate a new religion, or any doctrines 
advanced oppoſite to thoſe now held ſacred ? 
Such attempts, if unſupported by reaſon 
and evidence, would ſoon come to nothing. 
An impaſture cannot ſtand: the teſt of fair 
and open examination, On the contrary, 
the cauſe of truth will certainly be ſerved 
by it. Mahometaniſm would have ſunk as 
ſoon as it roſe, had no ather force than that 
of evidence been employed to propagate it ; 
and it js an unſpeakable recommendation of 
Chriſtzanity, that it made its way till it 
became the religion of the world in one 
of its moſt enljghtened periods, by evidence 
only, in oppolition to the ſtrongeſt exer- 

tions 
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tions of civil power. There cannot be 4 
more ſtriking proof, that nothing but fait 


diſcuſſion is neceſſary to ſuppreſs error and 
to propagate truth. I am grieved, indeed, 
whenever I find any Chriſtians ſhewing a 
diſpoſition to call in the aid of civil power 
to defend their religion, Nothing can be 
more diſgraceful to it, If it wants ſuch 
aid, it cannot be of God, Its corruption 
and debaſement took place from the mo- 
ment that civil power took it under its 
patronage; and this corruption and de- 
baſement increaſed, till at laſt it was con- 
verted into a ſyſtem of abſurdity and ſuper- 
ſtition more groſs. and more barbarous than 
Paganiſm itſelf. The religion of Chriſt 
diſclaims all connexion with the civil eſta- 
bliſhments of the world. It has ſuffered 
infinitely by their Vriendſbip. Inſtead of 
ſilencing its opponents, let them be encou- 
raged to produce their ſtrongeſt arguments 

againſt it. The experience of Britain has 
lately ſhewn that this will only cauſe it 
to be better underſtood and more firmly 
believed, 


I would extend theſe obſervations to all 
points of faith, however ſacred they may 
be 
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be deemed. Nothing reaſonable can ſuffer 
by diſcuſſion. All doctrines really ſacred 
muſt be clear and incapable of being op- 
poſed with ſucceſs. If civil authority in- 
terpoſes, it will be to ſupport ſome miſ- 
conception or abuſe of them. 

That immoral tendency of doctrines which 
has been urged as a reaſon againſt allowing 
the public diſcuſſion of them, muſt be 
either avowed and direct, or only a conſe- 
quence with which they are charged. If 
it is avowed and direct, ſuch doctrines 
certainly will not ſpread. The principles 
rooted in human nature will reſiſt them; 
and the advocates of them will be ſoon 
diſgraced. ' If, on the contrary, it is only a 
conſequence with which a doctrine is charged, 
it ſhould be conſidered how apt all parties 
are to charge the doctrines they oppoſe 
with bad tendencies. It is well known, 
that Calvinifls and Arminians, Trinitarians 
and Socinians, Fataliſts and Free-willers, 
are continually exclaiming againſt one ano- 
ther's opinions as dangerous and licentious. 
Even Chriſtianity itſelf could not, at its firſt 
introduction, eſcape this accuſation. The 
profeſſors of it were conſidered as Atherſts, 
becauſe they oppoſed Pagan idolatry ; and 

their 
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their religion was on this account reckoned 
a deſtructive and pernicious enthufiaſm. 
If, therefore, the rulers of a State are to 
prohibit the propagation of all doctrines in 
which they apprehend immoral tendencies, 
an opening will be made, as I have before 
obſerved, for every ſpecies of perſecution. 
There will be no doctrine, however true or 
important, the avowal of which will not in 


ſome country or other be ſubjected to civil 


penalties. — Undoubtedly, there are doc- 
trines which have ſuch tendencies. But 
the tendencies of ſpeculative opinions have 
often very little effect on practice. The 
Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind principles and feelings which will 
operate in oppoſition to any theories that 
may ſeem to contradict them. Every ſec, 
whatever may be its tenets, has ſome ſalvo 
for the neceſſity of virtue. The philoſo- 
phers who hold that matter and motion 
have no exiſtence except in our own ideas, 
are capable of believing this only in their 
cloſets. The ſame is true of the philoſo- 
phers who hold that nothing exiſts Su- 
matter and motion ; and at the ſame time 
teach, that man has no ſelf-determining 
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power ; that an unalterable fate governs 


under the pretence of his right as a faint 


1 


all things; and that no one #& any thing 
that he can avoid being, or does any thing 
that he can avoid doing. Theſe philo- 
ſophers when they come out into the 
world a& as other men do. Common 
ſenſe never fails to get the better of their 
theories; and I know that many of them 
are ſome of the beſt as well as the ableſt men 
in the world, and the warmeſt friends to the 
true intereſts of ſociety. Though their doc- 
trine may ſeem to furniſh an apology for 
vice, their practice is an exhibition of 
virtue ; and a government which would 
ſilence them would greatly injure itſelf.——— 
Only overt acts of injuſtice, violence or de- 
famation, come properly under the cogni- 
zance of civil power. Were a perſon now 
to go about London, teaching that pro- 
% perty is founded in grace,” I ſhould, 
were I a magiſtrate, let him alone while 
he did nothing but feach, without being 
under any other apprehenſion than that he 
would ſoon find a lodging in Bedlam. But 
were he to attempt to carry his doctrine 
into its conſequences by actually /ealing, 


to the property of his netghbours, I ſhould 
think 
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think it my duty to lay hold of him as a 


felon, without regarding the opinion from 
which he acted. 

I am perſuaded, that few or no incon- 
veniencies would ariſe from ſuch a liberty. 
If magiſtrates will do their duty as ſoon 
as violence begins, or any overt acts 
which break the peace are committed, no 
great harm will ariſe from their keep- 
ing themſelves neutral till then. Let, how- 
ever, the contrary be ſuppoſed. Let it 
be granted that civil authority wall in this 
caſe often be too /ate in its exertions ; the 
juſt inference will be, not that the liberty 
I plead. for ought not to be allowed; but 
that there will be two evils, between which 
an option muſt be made, and the leaſt of 
which muſt be preferred. One is, the 
evil juſt mentioned. The other includes 
in it every evil which can ariſe from mak- 
ing the rulers of States judges of the ten- 
dency of doctrines, ſubjecting freedom of 
enquiry to the controul of their ignorance, 
and perpetuating darkneſs, intolerance and 
flavery. I need not ſay which of theſe 
evils is the leaſt. 
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Of LIBERTY of Coxscikxck, and Civil, 
ESTABLISHMENTS VF RELIGION. 


Jx 1 LIBERTY of Conscttncs I include 
much more than Toleration. Jeſus Chriſt 
has eſtabliſhed a perfe& equality among his 
followers. His command is, that they 
ſhall aſſume no juriſdiction. over one ano- 
ther, and acknowledge no maſter beſides 
himſelf. ——1It is, therefore, preſumption in 
any of them to claim'a right to any ſupe- 


riority or pre- eminence over their brethren. 


Such a claim is implied, whenever any of 
them pretend to foleratèe the reſt. Not 
only all Chᷣriſtians, but all men of all reli- 


gions ought to be conſidered by a State as 


equally entitled to its protection as far as 
they demean themſelves honeſtly and peace- 
ably. Toleration can take place only where 
there is a civil eſtabliſhment of a particu- 
lar mode of religion that is, where a pre- 


dominant ſect enjoys exclufive advantages, 


and makes the encouragement of its own 
mode of faith and worſhip a part of the 
conſtitution of the State; but at the ſame 

1 9 2 time 
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time thinks fit to surrER the exerciſe of 
other modes of faith and worſhip. Thanks 
be to God, the new American States are at 
preſent ſtrangers to ſuch eſtabliſhments. 
In this reſpect, as well as many others, 
they have ſhewn, in framing their conſtitu- 
tions, a degree of wiſdom and liberality 
which is above all praiſe, 

Civil "eſtabliſhments of formularies of 
faith and worſhip are inconſiſtent with the 
rights'of private judgment—They ingender 
ſtrife—They turn religion into a trade— 
They ſhoar up error—They produce hy- 
pocriſy and prevarication — They lay an 
undue byaſs on the human mind in its 
enquiries, and obſtruct the progreſs of 
truth. Genuine religion is a concern 
that lies entirely between God and our 
own ſouls. It is incapable of receiving any 
aid from human laws. It is contaminated 
as ſoon as worldly motives and ſanctions 
mix their influence with it. Stateſmen 
ſhould countenance it only by exhibiting 
in their own example a conſcientious re- 
gard to it in thoſe forms which are moſt 
agreeable to their own judgments, and by 
encouraging their fellow- citizens in doing 
the ſame. They cannot as public men give 

F 2 it 
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it any other aſſiſtance. All beſides that 
has been called a public leading in religion, 
has done it an eſſential injury, and pro- 
duced ſome of the worſt conſequences. | 
The Church Eſtabliſhment in England is 
one of the mildeſt and beſt fort. But even 
here what a ſnare has It been to integrity ? 
And what a check to free enquiry ? 
What diſpoſitions favourable to deſpotiſm 
has it foſtered ? What a turn to pride 
and narrowneſs and domination has it 
given the clerical character? What ſtrug- 
gles has it produced in its members to 
accommodate their opinions to the ſub- 
ſcriptions and teſts which it impoſes ? What 
a perverſion of learning has it occaſioned 
to defend obſelete creeds and abſurdities ? 
What a burthen is it on the conſciences of 
ſome of its beſt clergy, who, in conſe- 
quence of being bound down to a ſyſtem 
they do not approve, and having no ſup- 
port except that which they derive from 
conforming to. it, find themſelves under 
the hard neceſſity of either prevaricating 
or flarving No one doubts but that 
the Engliſh clergy in general could with 
more truth declare that they do not, than 
that they % give their unfergned afſent to 
= | | all 


1 
all and every thing contained in the thirty- 
nine Articles and the Book of Common- 
Prayer; and yet, with a ſolemn declaration 
to this purpoſe, are they obliged to enter 
upon an office which above all offices re- 
quires thoſe who exerciſe it to be examples 
of ſimplicity and ſincerity.— Who can 
help execrating the cauſe of ſuch an evil? 
But what I with moſt to urge is the ten- 
dency of religious eſtabliſhments to im- 
pede the improvement of the world. They 
are boundaries preſcribed by human folly 
to human inveſtigation ; and incloſures 
which intercept the light and confine the 
exertions of reaſon. Let any one imagine 
to himſelf what effects ſimilar eſtabliſh- 
ments would have in Philoſophy, Naviga- 
tion, Metaphyficks, Medicine or Mathe- 
maticks. Something like this took place 
in Logick. and Philoſophy; while the 
IPSE DIXIT of Ariftotle and the nonſenſe 
of the ſchools maintained an authority like 
that of the creeds of churchmen : And the 
effect was a longer continuance of the 
world in the ignorance and barbarity of 
the dark ages. But civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion are more pernicious. So apt are 
mankind to miſrepreſent the character of 
| the 
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the Deity, and to connect his favour with 
particular modes of faith, that it muſt be 
expected, that a religion ſo ſettled will be 
what it has hitherto been — a gloomy and 
cruel ſuperſtition - ating the name of re- 
ligionn 87057 Þ 

It Has been long a ſubje& of diſpute, 
which is worſt in its effects on ſociety, 
fuch a religion or ſpeculative Atheiſm. For 
my own part, I could almoſt give the pre- 
ference to the latter. Ar RHEISsM is fo re- 
pugnant to every principle of common 
ſenſe, that it is not poſſible it ſhould ever 
gain much ground, or become very preva- 
lent. On the contrary ; there is a par- 
ticular proneneſs in the human mind 
to SUPERSTITION, and nothing is more 
likely to become prevalent ——ATHEISM 
leaves us to the full influence of moſt 
of our natural feelings and ſocial prin- 
ciples; and theſe are ſo ſtrong in their 
operation, that in general they are a ſuf- 
ficient guard to the order of ſociety. But 
SUPERSTITION counteracts theſe prin- 
ciples, by holding forth men to one another 
as objects of divine hatred ; and by putting 
them on harrafling, ſilencing, impriſoning 
and burning one another in order to do 

God ſervice.—Arhris is a ſanctuary for 
vice 


( 39 J 
vice by taking away the motives to virtue 
ariſing from the will of God and the fear 
of a future judgment. But SUPERSTITION 
is more a ſanctuary for vice, by teaching 


men ways of pleaſing God without moral 
virtue, and by leading them even to com- 
pound for wickedneſs by ritual ſervices, 
by bodily penances and mortifications, by 
adorning ſhrines, going pilgrimages, faying 
many prayers, receiving abſolution from the 
prieſt, exterminating heretics, 8&c,—ATHE= 
15M deſtroys the ſacredneſs and obligation 
of an oath. But has there not been alſo a 
religion (ſo called) which has done this, by 
leading its profeſſors to a perſuaſion that 
there exiſts a power on earth which can diſ- 
penſe with the obligation of oaths, that 
pious frauds are right, and that faith is not 
to be kept with heretics ? 


It is indeed only a rational and liberal 
religion ; a religion founded on juſt no- 
tions of the Deity as a being who regards 
equally every ſincere worſhipper, and by 
whom all are alike favoured as far as they 
act up to the light they enjoy; a religion 
which conſiſts in the imitation of the moral 
perfections of an almighty but benevolent 
governor of nature, who dire&ts for the 
| beſt 
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beſt all events, in confidence in the care 
of his providence, in reſignation to his 
will, and in the faithful diſcharge of every 
duty of piety and morality from a regard 
to his authority and the apprehenſion of a 
future righteous retribution. It is only 
THIS religion (the infpiring principle of 
every thing fair and worthy and joyful, 
and which in truth is nothing but - the 
love of God and man and virtue warming 
the heart and directing the conduct.) —It is 
only Tris kind of religion that can bleſs 
the world, or be an advantage to ſociety.— 
This is the religion that every enlightened 
friend to mankind will be zealous to pro- 
mote. But it is a religion that the powers 
of the world know little of, and which 
will always be beſt promoted by being 
left free and open. | | 

I cannot help adding here, that fuch 
in particular is the Chriſtian religion. 
Chriſtianity teaches us that there is none 
good but one, that is, God; that he willeth 
all men to be ſaved, and will puniſh nothing 
but wickedneſs; that he defires mercy 
and pot ſacrifice (benevolence rather than 
rituals) ; that loving him with all our hearts, 
and loving our neighbour as ourſelves, is 
the whole of our duty and that in every 
pation 
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nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteouſneſs is accepted of him. It reſts 

its authority on the power of God, not of 
man ; refers itſelf entirely to the under- 
ſtandings of men; makes us the ſubjects of 
a kingdom that is not of this world; and 
requites us to elevate our minds above tem- 
poral emoluments, and to look forwards to 
a ſtate beyond the grave, where a govern= 
ment of perfect virtue will be erected under 
that Meſſiah who has raſted death for every 
man.—W hat have the powers of the world 
to do with ſuch a religion lt diſclaims all 
connexion with them ; it made its way at 
firſt in oppoſition to them; and, as far as 
it is now upheld by them, it is diſho- 
noured and vilified. 


The injury which civil eſtabliſhments do 
to Chriſtianity may be learnt from the fol- 
lowing conſiderations. 

Firſt. The ſpirit of religious eſtabliſh- 
ments is oppoſite to the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity. It is a ſpirit of pride and tyranny 
in oppoſition to the Chriſtian lowly ſpirit ; 
a contracted and ſelfiſh ſpirit, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Chriſtian enlarged and benevo- 
lent ſpirit; the ſpirit of the world in op- 
poſition to the Chriſtian heavenly ſpirit. 


G Secondly. 
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Secondly. Religious eſtabliſhments are 
founded on a claim of authority in the 
Chriſtian church which overthrows Chriſt's 
authority. He has in the ſcriptures given 
his followers a code of laws, to which he 
requires them to adhere as their ox/y guide, 
But the language of the framers of church 
eſtabliſhments is—We have authority in con- 
* trover/ies of faith, and power to decree rites 
* and ceremonies. We arc the deputies of 
5 Chriſt upon earth, who have been com- 
* miſſioned by him to interpret his laws, 
* and to rule his church. You muſt there- 
fore follow US. The ſcriptures are inſuf- 
ficient. Our interpretations you muſt 
receive as Chriſt's laws; our creeds as 
& h;; doctrine; our inventions as hrs in- 
“ ſtitutions,”” 

It is evident, as the excellent Hoaprty 
has ſhewn, that theſe claims turn Chriſt 
out of the government, of his own king- 
dom, and place uſurpers on his throne.— 
They are therefore derogatory to his ho- 
nour ; and a ſubmiſſion to them is a breach 
of the allegiance due to him. They have 
been almoſt fatal to true Chriſtianity ; and 
attempts to enforce them by civil penalties, 


have 
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have watered the Chriſtian world with the 
blood of ſaints and martyrs. 


Thirdly, The difficulty of introducing 
alterations into church eſtabliſhments after 
they have been once formed, is another 
objection to them. Hence it happens, that 
they remain always the ſame amidſt all, 
changes of public manners and opinions *; 
and that a kingdom even of Chriſtans may 
go on for ages in idolatrous worſhip, after 
a general conviction may have taken place, 
that there is but one being who is the 
proper object of religious adoration, and 
that this une being is that one only living 
and true God who ſent Chriſt into the world, 
and who is his no leſs than he is ur God 
and. father. What a fad ſcene of religious 
hypocriſy muſt ſuch a diſcardance between 
public conviction and the public forms pro- 
duce ? | | 


* This is an inconvenience attending civil as well as 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, which has been with great 
wiſdom guarded againſt in the new American conſtitu- 
tions, by appointing that there ſhall be a revifal of them 
at the end of certain terms, This will leave them 
always open to improvement, without any danger of 
thoſe convulſions which have uſually attended the cor- 
rections of abuſes when they have acquired a ſacredneſs 


by time. | 
| G 2 At 
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At this day, in ſome Europeun countries, 
the abſurdity and flaviſhneſs of their hie- 
rarchies are ſeen and acknowledged; but 
being incorporated with the ſtate, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to get rid of them. 

| What can be more ſtriking than the State 
of England in this reſpect? The ſyſtem 
of faith and worſhip eſtabliſhed in it was 
formed above two hundred years ago, when 
Europe was juſt emerging from darknefs 
and barbarity. The times have ever ſince 
been growing more enlightened; but with- 
out any effect on the eſtabliſhment. Not a 
ray of the increaſing light has penetrated it. 
Not one imperfection, however groſs, has 
been removed. The ſame articles of faith 
are ſubſcribed. The fame ritual of devo- 
tion is practiſed.— There is reaſon to fear 
that the ab/olution of the fick, which forms 
a part of this ritual, is often reſorted to as 
a . paſſport to heaven after a wicked life; 
and yet it is continued, —Perhaps nothing 
more ſhocking to reaſon and humanity ever 
made a part of à religious ſyſtem than the 
damning clauſes in the Atbanaſian creed; 
and yet the obligation of the clergy to 
declare aſſent to-this creed, and to read 
it as a part of the public devotion, re- 
mains. 


The 
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The neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtate 
of things is, that, 

Fourthly, Chriſtianity itſelf is diſoraced, 
and that all religion comes to be conſidered 
as a ſtate trick, and a barbarous mummery. 
It is well known, that in ſome Popiſh 
countries there are few Chriſtians among 
the higher ranks of men, the religion of 
the State being in thoſe countries mftaken 
for the religion of the Goſpel. This in- 
deed ſhews a criminal inattention in thoſe. 
who fall into ſuch a miſtake ; for they 
ought to conſider that Chriſtianity has been 
grievouſly corrupted, and that their ideas 
of it ſhould be taken from the New Teſta- 
ment only. It is, however, ſo natural to 
reckon Chriſtianity to be that which it is 
held out to be in all the eſtabliſhments of 
it, that it cannot but happen that ſuch an 
error will take place and produce ſome of 
the worſt conſequences. There is pro- 
bably a greater number of rational Chriſt- 
tans (that is, of Chriſtians upon enquiry) 

in England, than in all Popiſh countries. 
The reaſon 1s, that the religious eſtabliſh- 
ment here is Popery reformed; and that a 
conſiderable body diſſent from it, and are 
often mann the neceſfity of diſtin- 


guiſhin g 


guiſhing between the Chriſtianity eſtabliſh- 
ed by law and that which is taught in the 
Bible. — Certain it is, that till this di- 
ſtinction is made, Chriſtianity can never 
recover its juſt credit and uſefulneſs. 


Such then are the effects of civil eſta- 
bliſhments of religion. May heaven ſoon: 
put an end to them. The world will 
never be generally wiſe. or virtuous or 
happy, till theſe enemies to its peace and 
improvement are demoliſhed. Thanks be 
to God, they are giving way before in- 
creaſing light. Let them never ſhew them 
ſelves in America. Let no ſuch monſter 
be known there as HUMAN AUTHORITY 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION, Let every 
honeſt and peaceable man, whatever is 
his faith, be protected there; and find an 
effectual defence againſt the attacks of bi- 
gotry and intolerance.—In the united States 
may . RELIG1oN flouriſh. | They cannot be 
very great and happy if it does not. But let 
it be a better religion than moſt of thoſe 
which have been hitherto profeſſed in the 
world. Let it be a religion which enforces 
moral obligations; not a religion which re- 
laxes and evades them. A tolerant and Ca- 
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tbolic religion; not a rage for proſelitiſm.— 
A religion of peace and charity; not a 
religion that perſecutes, curſes and damns. 
In a word, let it be the genuine Goſ- 
pel of peace lifting above the world, warm- 
ing the heart with the love of God and 
his creatures, and ſuſtaining the fortitude 
of good men by the aſſured hope of a 
future deliverance from death, and an in- 
finite reward in the everlaſting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour. 


From the preceding obſervations it may 
be concluded, that it is impoſſible I ſhould 
not admire the following article in the de- 
claration of rights which forms the foun- 
dation of the Mafſachuſett's conſtitution.— 
In this State every denomination of 
Chriſtians demeaning themſelves peace- 
* ably and as good ſubjects of the com- 
„ monwealth, ſhall be xQUAaLLy under the 
* protection of the law; and no ſubordi- 
* nation of any one ſe& or denomination 
** to another ſhall ever be eſtabliſhed by 
Wy th 


* The North Carolina conſtitution alſo orders that 
there ſhall be no eſtabliſhment of any one religious church 
or denomination in that State in preference to any other. 
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This is liberal beyond all example. — 1 


ſhould, : however, have admired it more 
had it been Mok liberal, and the words 
ALL MEN OF ALL RELIGIONS been ſub- 
ſtituted for the words every denommation 
of Chriſtians. 

It appears farther from the oreceding 
obſervations, that I cannot but diſlike the 
religious teſts which make a part of ſeveral 


of the American conſtitutions.——In the 


Maſſachuſett's conſtitution it is ordered, that 
all who take ſeats in the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives or Senate ſhall declare their 
* firm perſuaſion of the truth of the 
* Chriſtian religion.” The ſame is re- 
quired by the Maryland conſtitution, as a 
condition of being admitted into any places 
of profit or truſt. In Penſylvania every 
member of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
is required to declare, that he acknow- 
*© ledges the Scriptures of the Old and 
% New Teſtament to be given by divine 
** inſpiration.” In the State of Delaware, 
that © he believes in God the Father, and 
in Jeſus Chriſt his only Son, and in the 
Holy Ghoſt, one God bleſſed for ever- 
©*© more.” All this is more than is re- 
quired even in England, where, though 

every 
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every perſon however debauched or athe- 
iſtical is required to receive the ſacrament 
as a qualification for inferior places, no 
other religious teſt is impoſed on members of 
parliament than a declaration againſt Popery. 
Alt is an obſervation no leſs juſt than com- 
mon, that ſuch teſts exclude only honeft 
men. The dichoneſt never ſcruple them. 
 MaonTEgsquigy probably was not 2 
Chriſtian, NgwTon and Locks were not 
Trinitarians; and therefore not Chriſtians 
according to the commonly received ideas 
of Chriſtianity. Would the United States, 
for this reaſon, deny ſuch men, were they 
living, all places of truſt and power among 
them ? 
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Of EDU CAT TOR. 


gUCH is the ſtate of things which I wiſh 

to take place in the united American 
States, — In order to introduce and perpe- 
tuate it, and at the ſame time to give it 
the greateſt effect on the improvement of 
the world, nothing is more neceſſary than 
the eſtabliſhment of a wiſe and liberal plan 
of EpucaTion. It is impoſſible properly 
to repreſent the importance of this. So 
much is left by the author of nature to 
depend on the turn given to the mind in 
early life, and the impreſſions then made, 
that I have often thought there may be a 
ſecret remaining to be diſcovered in educa- 
tion, which will cauſe future generations 
to grow up virtuous and happy, and acce- 
lerate human improvement to a greater de- 
gree than can at preſent be imagined. 

The end of education is to direct the 
powers of the mind in unfolding them- 
ſelves ; and to affiſt them in gaining their 
juſt bent and force.. And, in order to this, 
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its buſineſs ſhould be to teach how to think, 
rather than what to think; or to lead into the 
beſt way of ſearching for truth, rather than 
to inſtruct in truth itſelf.—As for the latter, 
who is qualified for it?—There are many in- 
deed who are eager to undertake this office. 
All parties and ſects think they have diſcover- 
ed truth, and are confident that they alone are 
its advocates and friends. But the very dif- 
ferent and inconſiſtent accounts they give 
of it demonſtrate they are utter ſtrangers 
to it ; and that it is better to teach nothing, 
than to teach what they hold out for truth. 
The greater their confidence, the greater 
is the reaſon for diſtruſting them, We 
generally ſee the warmeſt zeal, where the 
object of it is the greateſt nonſenſe. 

Such obſervations have a particular ten- 
dency to ſhew that education ought to be 
an initiation into candour, rather than into 
any ſyſtems of faith; and that it ſhould 
form a habit of cool and patient inveſtiga- 
tion, rather than an attachment to any 
opinions, 

But hitherto education has been con- 
ducted on a contrary plan. It has been 
a contraction, not an enlargement of the 

9 in- 
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intellectual faculties; an njection of falſe 
principles hardening them in error, not 
a diſcipline enlightening and improving 
them. Inſtead of opening and ſtrengthen- 
ing them, and teaching to think /reely; it hath 
cramped and eaflaved them, and qualified 
for thinking only in one track. Inſtead of 
inſtilling humility, charity, and liberality, 
and thus preparing for an eaſier diſcovery 
and a readier admiſſion of truth; it has in- 
flated with conceit, and ſtuffed the human 
tnind with wretched prejudices. | 

The more has been learnt from fuch edu- 
cation, the more it becomes neceſſary to 
unlearn. The more has been taught in 
this way, of ſo much the more muſt the 
mind be emptied before true wiſdom can 
enter. Such was education in the time of 
the firſt teachers of chriſtianity. By fur- 
niſhing with {kill in the arts of diſputation 
and ſophiſtry, and producing an attachment 
to eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, 1t turned the minds 
of men from truth, and rendered them more 
determined to refiſt evidence and more 
capable of evading it. Hence it happened, 
that this heavenly - inſtruction, when rt 
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communicated, was to the Jeus a flumbling 
block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs; and 
that, in ſpite of miracles themſelves, the 
perſons who rejected it with moſt diſdain, 
and who oppoſed it with moſt violence, were 
thoſe who had been educated in colleges, 
and were beſt verſed in the falſe learning 
of the times: And had it taught the true 
philoſophy inſtead of the true religion, the 
effect would have been the ſame. The 
doctrine that the ſun ſtood ill, and that 
* the earth moved round it,” would have 
been reckoned no leſs abſurd and incredible, 
than the doQtrine of a crucified Meſſiab. 
And the men who would have treated ſuch 
an inſtruction with moſt contempt, would 
have been the wiſe and the prudent ; that 
is, the proud ſophiſts and learned doctors 
of the times, who had ſtudied the Prole- 
maick ſyſtem of the world, and learnt, by 
cycles and epicycles, to account for all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 

In like manner, when the improvement 
of Logick in Mr. Locke's Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding was firſt publiſhed 
in Britain, the perſons readieſt to attend 
to it and to receive it were thoſe who had 

never 
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never been trained in colleges; and whoſe 
minds, therefore, had never been per- 
verted by an inſtruction in the jargon of 
the ſchools. To the deep profeſſors of the 
time, it appeared (like the doctrine taught 
in his book on the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity) to be a dangerous novelty 
and hereſy; and the Univerſity. of Ox- 
FORD, in particular, condemned and repro- 
bated the author.——The like happened 
when Sir Isaac NEWWTON's diſcoveries 
were -firſt publiſhed. A romance (that is, 
the Philoſophy of DRscAR TES) was then 
in poſſeſſion of the philoſophical world, 
Education had rivetted it in the minds of 
the learned; and it was twenty-ſeven years 
before NEWTON's Principia could gain 
ſufficient credit to bring it to a ſecond 
edition. — Such are the prejudices which 
have generally prevailed againſt new lights. 
Such the impediments which have been 
thrown in the way of improvement by a 
narrow plan of education.—Even now the 
principal object of education (eſpecially in 
divinity) is to teach eſtabliſhed ſyſtems as 
certain truths, and to qualify for ſucceſs- 
fully defending them * opponents; 

and 
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and thus to arm the mind againſt convic- 
tion, and render it impenetrable to farther 
light. Indeed, were it offered to my op- 
tion which I would have, the plain ſenſe 
of a common and untutored man, or the 
deep erudition of the proud ſcholars and 
profeſſors in moſt univerſities, I ſhould 
eagerly prefer the former, from a per- 
ſuaſion that it would leave me at a leſs 
diſtance from real wiſdom. An unoccupied 
and fimple mind is infinitely preferable 
to a mind warped by ſyſtems; and the 
entire want of learning better than a learn- 
ing, ſuch as moſt of that is which hitherto 
has been ſought and admired—A learning 
which puffs up, while in reality it is no- 
thing but profounder ignorance and more 
inveterate prejudice. 

It may be worth adding here, that a nar- 
row education (ſhould it ever happen not 
to produce the evils now mentioned) will 
probably produce equal evils of a contrary 
nature, I mean, that there will be danger, 
when perſons ſo educated come to ſee the 
abſurdity of ſome of the opinions in which 
they have been educated, that they will 
become prejudiced againſt them a//, and, 
conſequently, throw them a away, and 

run 
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run wild into ſcepticiſm and infidelity, = 


At preſent, in this part of the world this 
is a very common event. 


I am by no means qualified to give a juſt 
account of the particular method in which 
education ought to be conducted, ſo as to 
avoid theſe evils: That is, ſo as to render 
the mind free and unfettered z quick in 
diſcerning evidence, and prepared to follow 
it from whatever quarter and in whatever 
manner it may offer itſelf. But certain it 
is, that the beſt mode of education is that 
which does this moſt effectually; which 
guards beſt againſt ſilly prejudices ; which 
enflames moſt with the love of truth; which 
diſpoſes molt to ingenuity and fairneſs; and 
leaves the mind moſt ſenſible of its own 
need of farther information. — Had this 
been always the aim of education, mankind 
would now have been farther advanced. — 
It ſuppoſes, however, an improved ſtate of 
mankind; and when once it has taken 
place, it will quicken the * a im- 
provement. 


I have in theſe obſervations expreſſed a 
diflike of ſyſtems ; but I have meant only 
| to 
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to condemn that attachment to them as 
Randards of truth which has been too pre- 
valent. It may be neceſſary in education 
to make uſe of them; or of books explain- 
ing them. But they ſhould be uſed only 
as guides and helps to enquiry. Inſtruction 
in them ſhould be attended with a fair ex- 
hibition of the evidence on both ſides of 
every queſtion ; and care ſhould be taken 
to induce, as far as poſſible, a habit of be- 
lieving only on an overbalance of evidence; 
and of proportioning aſſent in every caſe 
to the degree of that overbalance; without 
regarding authority, antiquity; fingularity, 
novelty, or any of the prejudices which too 
commonly influence aſſent. Nothing is 
ſo well fitted to produce this habit as the 
ſtudy of mathematics, In theſe ſciences no 
one ever thinks of giving his affent to a 
propoſition till he can clearly underſtand it» 
and fee it proved by a fair deduction from 
propoſitions previouſly underſtood and prov- 
ed. In theſe ſciences the mind is inured 
to cloſe and patient attention; ſhewn the 
nature of juſt reaſoning ; and taught to form 
diſtinct ideas, and to expect clear evidence 
in all caſes before belief. They furniſh, 
therefore, the beſt exerciſe for the intellec- 
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tual powers, and the beſt defence againſt 
that credulity and precipitation and confu- 
fion of ideas which are the common ſources 
of efror. | : Cfi881 at 

There is, however, a danger even here to 
be avoided. Mathematical ſtudies may abſorb 
the attention too much; and when they 
do, they contract the mind by rendering it 
incapable of thinking at large; by diſqua- 
lifying it for. judging of any evidence ex- 
cept mathematical; and, conſequently, diſ- 
poſing it to an unreaſonable ſcepticiſm on 
all ſubjects which admit not of ſuch evi- 
dence.—— There have been many inſtances 
of this narrowneſs in mathematicians. 
But to return from this/ digreflion, — I 
cannot help obſerving on this occaſion, with 
reſpect to CHRIS TIANITx in particular, that 
education ought to lead to a habit of judg- 
ing of it as it is in the code itſelf of 
Chriſtianity; that the doctrines it reveals 
ſhould be learnt only from a critical and 
fair enquiry into the ſenſe of this code; 
and that all inſtruction in it ſhould be a 
preparation for making this enquiry and 
a communication of affiſtance in examin- 
ing into the proofs gf its divine original, 
and in determining to what degree of 
5 evidence 
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evidenee theſe proofs amount, after allow- 


ing every difficulty its juſt weight. 
This has never yet been the practice among 
Chriſtians. The New Teſtament has been 
reckoned hitherto an infufficient ſtandard of 
Chriſtian Divinity; and, therefore, formu- 


laries of human invention pretending to 


explain and define it (but in reality miſre- 
preſenting and diſhonouring it) have been 
fubſtituted in its room; and teaching 2% 
has been called teaching CH riſtianiiy. And 
it is very remarkable, that in the Eugliſh 
Univerſities Lectures on the New Tefta- 
ment are ſeldom or ever read; and that, 
through all Chriſtendom, it is much leſs an 
object of attention than the /y//ems and creeds 
which have been 888 upon it. 


1 will only add on 480 ſubject, that it is 
above all things neceſſary, while iuſtruction 
is conveyed, to convey with it a ſenſe of 
the imbecility of the human ming, and of 


its great proneneſs to error; and alſo a 


diſpaſition, even on points which ſeem the 


moſt clear, to liſten to objections, and to 


conſider nothing as involving in it our final 
intereſt Dut an HONEST HEART. 
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Nature has ſo made us, that an attach+ 
ment muſt take place within us to opinions 
once formed; and it was proper that we 
ſhould be ſo made, in order to prevent that 
levity and deſultorineſs of mind which muſt 
have been the conſequence had we been 
ready to give up our opinions too eaſily and 
haſtily. But this natural tendency, how- 
ever wiſely given us, is apt to exceed its 
proper limits, and ta render us unreaſon- 
ably tenacious. It ought, therefore, like 
all our other natural  propenſities, to be 
carefully watched and guarded ; and edu- 

_ cation ſhould put us upon doing this. An 
obſervation before made ſhauld, in parti- 
cular, be inculcated, ** that all mankind 
have hitherto been moſt tenacious when 
% molt in the wrong, and reckoned them- 
« ſelves moſt enlightened when moſt in the 
© dark.'———This is, indeed, a very morti- 
fying fact; but attention to it is neceſſary 
to cure that miſerable pride and dogmati- 
calneſs which are ſome of the worſt ene- 
mies to improvement. —— Who is there 
that does not remember the time when he 
was entirely ſatisfied about points which 
deeper reflexion has ſhewn to be above his 
comprehenſion ? Who, for inſtance, does 
not 
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not remember a time when he would have 
wondered at the queſtion, “ why does 
* water run down hill ft” What igno- 
rant man is there who is not perſuaded 
that he underſtands this perfedly? But 
every improved man knows it to be a queſ- 
tion he cannot anſwer ; and what diſtin- 
guiſhes him in this inſtance from the leſs 
improved part of mankind is his 'know- 
ing this. The like is true in numberleſs 
other inſtances. One of the beſt proofs of 
wiſdom is a ſenſe of our want of wiſdom ; 
and he who knows moſt e en moſt of 
this . i 


In ehinkide of myſelf I derive ſome en- 
couragement from this reflexion. I now 
ſee, that I do not underſtand many points 
which once appeared to me very clear. 
The more I have inquired, the more ſen- 
fible I have been growing of my own dark+ 
neſs ; and 'a part of the hiſtory of "7 life 
is that which follows. 

In early life I was truck with Biſhop 
BuTLEeR's Analogy of religion natural and 
revealed to the conflitution and courſe of. na- 
fure, 1 reckon it happy for me that this 

book 
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book was one of the firſt that fell into 
my hands. It taught me the proper mode 
of reaſoning on moral and religious ſub- 
jets, and particularly the importance of 
paying a due regard to the imperfection of 
human knowledge. His Sermons alſo, I 
then thought, and do ſtill think, excellent. 
Next to his works, I have always been an 
admirer of the writings of Dr. CLakx. 
And I cannot help adding, however ſtrange 
it may ſeem, that I owe much to the phi- 
| loſophical | writings, of Mr. Hume, which 
J likewiſe ſtudied. early in life. Though 
an enemy to his Scepticiſm, I have profited 
by it. By attacking, with great ability, 
every principle of truth and reaſon, he 
put me upon examining the ground upon 
which I ſtood, and taught me not haſtily 
to take any thing for granted. The firſt 
fruits of my reading and ſtudies were laid 
before the public in a Treatiſe entitled A 
REVvIZwW of the principal Queſtions and Diffi- 
culties in Morals. This publication has 
been followed by many others on various 
ſubjects.— And now, in the evening of a 
life devoted to enquiry and ſpent in en- 
deavours (weak indeed and feeble) to ſerve 

| : the 
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the beſt intereſts, preſent and future, of 
mankind, I am waiting for the GREAT 
TEACHER, Conyinced that the order of 
nature is perfect; that infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs govern all things; and that 
Chriſtianity comes from God : But at the 
ſame time puzzled by many difficulties, 
anxious for more light, and reſting with 
full and conſtant aſſurance only on this 
ONE truth —— That the practice of virtue 
is the duty and dignity of man ; and, in all 
events, his wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe. 
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States are expoſed. 0 


| a the gtensdlug obſervations, 1 have 
armed at pointing out the means of pro- 
motitg the ptogreſs of improvement in 1 

timited States of America. I have inſiſte 
particularly, on the importance of a juſt- 
ſettlement of the FEDERAL. UNION, and 
the eſtabliſhirtetit of a well-guarded and 
perfect libetty itt fpeculation, in govern- 
ment, in education, and in religion. 
The united States are now ſetting out, and 
all depends on the care and foreſight with 
which a plan is begun, which hereafter 
will require only to be ſtrengthened and 
ripened. This is, therefore, the time for 
giving them advice; and mean advice (like 
the preſent) may ſuggeſt ſome uſeful hints. 
In this country, when any improve- 
ments are propoſed, or any corrections 
are attempted of abuſes ſo groſs as to 
make our boaſts of liberty ridiculous *, a 
clamour 


The majority of the BaiTis# Houſe of Com- 
mons is choſen by a few thouſands of the dregs of the 
people, who are conſtantly paid for their votes,—— 
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E 
clamour immediately ariſcs againſt Ix N o/ 
VATION; and an alarm ſpreads, leſt the at- 


tempt to repair ſhould dry. In Ame- 
rica no ſuch prejudices can operate. There 
abuſes have not yet gained ſacredneſs by 
time. There the way is open to ſocial dig- 
nity and happineſs ; and reaſon may utter 
her voice with confidence and ſucceſs. 


Is it not ridiculous to call a country ſo governed free ? 
— dee a ſtriking account of the State of the Britiſh 
Parliamentary Repreſentation, in Mr. Burgh's Political 
Diſquiſitions, Vol. I. p. 39, &c. 

It was propoſed to the convention for ſettling the Maſ- 
fachuſett's conſtitution, that one of the two houſes which 
conſtitute the general court of that State ſhould be a repre- 
ſentation of perſons, and the other a repreſentation of pro- 
perty ; and that the body of the people ſhould appoint 
only the electors of their repreſentatives.—By ſuch re- 
gulatious corruption in the choice of repreſentatives 
would be rendered leſs practicable; and it ſeems the 
beſt method of concentering in the Legiſlature as much 
as poſſible of the virtue and ability of the State, and of 
making its voice always an expreſſion of the will and 
beſt ſenſe of the people. On this plan alſo, the number 
of members conſtituting a Legiflatare might be much 
leſſened.— This is a circumſtance of particular conſe- 
quence, to which the united States, in ſome future period 
of their increaſe, will find it neceſſary to attend, It has 
been often juſtly obſerved, that a legiſlative body very 
numerous is little better than a mob. 
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Of DeBTs and INTERNAL WAS. 


HAVE obſerved in the introduction to 
this Addreſs, that the American States 
have many dangers to ſhun. In what 
follows I ſhall give a brief recital of ſome 
of the chief of theſe dangers. 


The danger from an endleſs increaſe of 
PUBLIC DEBTS has been already ſuffici- 
ently noticed. 

Particular notice has been likewiſe taken 
of the danger from INTERNAL WARS.— 
Again and again, I would urge the neceſ- 
ſity of purſuing every meaſure and uſing 
every precaution which can guard againſt 
this danger. It will be ſhocking to ſee in 


the new world a repetition. of all the evils - 


which have hitherto laid waſte the o/d world 
— War raging where peace and liberty were 
thought to have taken their abodes — The 
points of bayonets and the mouths of can- 
non ſettling diſputes, inſtead of the collected 
wiſdom of the confederation — and perhaps 
one reſtleſs and ambitious State riſing by 


bloody 
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bloody conqueſt above the reſt, and becom- 
ing a, ſovereign State, claiming impiouſly (as 
Britain once did) “ full authority to make 
e laws that ſhall bind its ſiſter States in all 
* caſes whatever,” and drawing to itſelf 
all advantages at their expence.— I de- 
precate this calamity. I ſhudder when I 
conſider how poſſible it is; and hope thoſe 
perſons are miſtaken who think that ſuch 
are the jealouſies which govern human 
nature, and ſuch the imperfections of the 
beſt human arrangements, that it is not 
within the reach of any wiſdom to diſcover 
any effectual means of preventing it, with- 
out encroaching too much on the liberty 
and independence of the States. I have 
mentioned an enlargement of the powers 
of ConcGRess. Others have propoſed a 


conſolidation of the powers of government 


in one PARLIAMENT repreſenting a the 


States, and ſuperſeding the particular par- 


liaments by which they are now ſeparately 
governed, But it is obvious, that this will 
be attended with greater inconveniencies, 
and encroach more on the liberty of the 


States, than the enlargement I have pro- 


poſed of the powers of Cox GR ESS. — If 
4 K 2 ſuch 
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ſuch a parliament is not to ſuperſede any of 
the other parliaments, it will be the ſame 


with ConGREss as at preſent conſtituted. 


Of an UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROPERTY. 


T is a trite obſervation, that dominion 
« is founded on property.” Moſt free 
States have manifeſted their ſenſe of the truth 
of this obſervation, by ſtudying to find out 
means of preventing too great an inequality 
in the diſtribution of property. What tu- 
mults were occaſioned at RoMsE, in its beſt 
times, by attempts to carry into execution 
the Agrarian law ? Among the people of 
T/rael, by the direction of heaven, all eſtates 
which had been alienated during the courſe 
of fifty years, returned to their original 
owners at the end of that term. One of 
the circumſtances that has been moſt fa- 
vourable to the American States in forming 
their new conſtitutions of government has 
been the equality which ſubſiſts among, 
them, * 


The 
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The happieſt ſtate of man is the middle 
ſtate between the ſavage and the refined, or 
between the wild and the luxurious ſtate. 
Such is the ſtate of ſociety in Coxnnec- 
TICUT, and ſome others of the American 
provinces ; where the inhabitants conſiſt, if 
I am rightly informed, of an independent 
and hardy YEOMANRY, all nearly on a 
level—trained to arms, —inſtructed in their 
rights—cloathed in home-ſpun—of ſimple 
manners — ſtrangers to luxury — drawing 
plenty from the ground—and that plenty, 
gathered eaſily by the hand of induſtry ; 
and giving riſe to early marriages, a nume- 
rous progeny, length of days, and a rapid 
increaſe—the rich and the poor, the haughty 
grandee and the creeping ſycophant, equally 
unknown — protected by laws, which (be- 
ing their own will) cannot oppreſs; and 
by an equal government, which wanting 
lucrative places, cannot create corrupt can- 
vaſſings * and ambitious intrigue. ——O di- 
ſtinguiſhed people! May you continue 


In this State, and alſo the State of - Maſſachuſetts, 
New Jerſey, &c. any attempt to canvas, or even the ex- 
preſſion of a wiſh to be choſen, will exclude a candi- 
date from a ſeat in the Houſe of Repreſentatives. The 
ſame is true of any ſtain on his moral character. 


long 


„ 
long thus happy; and may the happineſs 
you enjoy ſpread over the face of the whole 
earth !—But I am forgetting myſelf. There 
is danger that a ſtate of ſociety ſo happy will 
not be of long duration; that ſimplicity and 
virtue will give way to depravity ; that equa- 
lity will in time be loſt, the curſed luſt of do- 
mineering ſhew itſelf, liberty languiſh, and 
civil government gradually degenerate into 
an inſtrument in the hands of the few to 
oppreſs and plunder the many.—Such has 
hitherto been the progreſs of evil in human 
affairs. In order to give them a better 
turn, ſome great men (Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, Mr. Wallace, &c.) have propoſed 
plans, which, by eſtabliſhing a community 
of goods and annihilating property, would 
make it impoſſible for any one member of 
a State to think of enſlaving the reſt, or 
to conſider himſelf as having any intereſt 
diſtinct from that of his fellow-citizens. 
Such theories are in ſpeculation pleaſing ; 
nor perhaps are they wholly impracticable. 
Some approaches to them may hereafter be 
made; and ſchemes of government may take 
place, which ſhall leave ſo little, beſides 
perſonal merit, to be a means of diſtinction, 

as 
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as toexclude from ſociety moſt of the cauſes. 
of evil, But be this as it will ; it is out of 
doubt that there is an equality in ſociety 
which is eſſential to liberty, and which 
every State that would continue virtuous 
and happy ought as far as poſſible to main- 
tain. — It is not in my power to deſcribe 
the beſt method of doing this. — I will 
only obſerve, that there are THREE enemies 
to equality againſt which America ought to 
guard. 

Firſt; Granting hereditary honours and 
titles of nobility. Perſons thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, though perhaps meaner than the 
meaneſt of their dependents, are apt to con- 
ſider themſelves as belonging to a higher 
order of beings, and made for power and 
government. Their birth and rank neceſ- 
ſarily diſpoſe them to be hoſtile to general 
liberty; and when they are not ſo, and 
diſcover a juſt zeal for the rights of mankind, 
it is always a triumph of good ſenſe and virtue 
over the temptations of their ſituation. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar ſatisfaction that I 
have found in the articles of confederation 
an order that ao titles of nobility ſhall be 

ever granted by the united States. Let 
| | there 


Tu 7 
there de honours to encourage merit; but 
let them die with the men who have earned 
them. Let them not deſcend to poſterity 
to foſter a ſpirit of domination, and to 
produce a proud arid tyrannical ariſtocracy. 
In a word, let the united States continue 
for ever what it is now their gloty to be—a 
confederation of States proſperous and happy, 
without LoxDs—without Biswops*—and. 
without KINGS. | 
Secondly ; The right of primogeniture. 
The tendency of this to produce an im- 
proper inequality is very obyious. The 
diſpoſition to raiſe a name, by accumu- 
lating property in one branch of a family, 
is a vanity no leſs unjuſt and cruel, than 


] do not mean by Biſhops arty officers among Chriſ- 
tians merely ſpiritual ; but Lords ſpiritual, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from Lords temporal, or Clergymen raiſed to pre- 
eminence, and inveſted with civil honours and authority, 
by a State eſtabliſhment. | 

I muſt add, that by what is here ſaid I do not mean 
to expreſs a general preference of a republican conftitution 
of government. There is a degree of political dege- 
neracy which unfits for ſuch a conſtitution, BRITAIN, 
in particular, conſiſts too much of the high and the low, 
(of ſcum and dregs) to admit of it. Nor will it ſuit Ame- 
rica, ſhould it ever become gqually corrupt. | 
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dangerous to the intereſt of liberty; and no 
wiſe State will encourage or tolerate it. 

Thirdly; ForeiGn TRADE is another 
of the enemies againſt which I wiſh to 
caution the united States. But this ope- 
rates unfavourably to a State in ſo many 
more ways than by deſtroying that equa- 
lity which is the baſis of liberty, that it 
will be proper to take more particular no- 
tice of it. | 


E 


2 BANK s, 2 PAPER CREDIT. 


Fonrion trade has, in ſome reſpecte, 
the moſt uſeful rendency. By creating 


an intercourſe between diſtant kingdoms, 
it extends benevolence, removes local pre- 
judices, leads every man to conſider him- 
ſelf more as a citizen of the world than of 


any particular State, and, conſequently, 
checks the exceſſes of that Love of our 


Country * which has been applauded as 
one 


* The love of our country is then only a noble paſ- 
ſion when it engages us to promote the internal hap- 
pineſs of our country, aud to defend its rights and liber- 
ties againſt domeſtic and foreign -invaſion, maintaining 
at the ſame time an equal regard to the rights and liber- 
ties of other countries. But this has not been its moſt 
common effects. On the contrary, it has in general 
been nothing but a fpirit of rivalſhip between different 
communities, producing contention and a thirſt for con- 
queſt and dominion. — What is his country to a Ruſſian, 
a Turk, a Spaniard, &c. but a fpot where he enjoys no 
right, and is diſpoſed of by owners as if he was a beaſt ? 
And what is his love to his country but an attachment to 
degradation and flavery ?— What was the love of their 
country among the Tews but a wretched partiality for 
themſelves and a proud contempt for other nations ? 


% Among 


8 
one of the nobleſt, but which, really, is one 
of the moſt deſtru#tve principles in human 


nature. Trade alſo, by enabling every 
country to draw from other countries con- 
yeniencies and advantages which it cannot 
find within itſelf, produces among nations 
a ſenſe of mutual dependence, and promotes 


the general improvement, — But there is 
no part of mankind to which theſe uſes of 
trade are of leſs conſequence than the 
American States. They are ſpread over a 
great continent, and make a world within 
themſelves. The country they inhabit 
includes ſoils and climates of all forts, 
producing not only every neceſſary, but 
every conventence of life. And the vaſt 
rivers and wide-ſpread Jakes which inter- 
ſect it, create ſuch an inland communica- 
tion between its different parts, as 1s un- 
known in any other region of the earth, 
They poſſeſs then within themſelves the 


Among the Romans alſo what was it, however great in 
many of its exertions, but a principle holding together 
a band of robbers in their attempts to cruſh all liberty 
but their own ?—Chriſtianity has wiſely omitted to re- 
commend this principle, Had it done this, it would 
have countenanced a vice among mankind. —lt has done 
what is infinitely better — It has recommended UNI» 
VERSAL BENEYOLENCE., wa 
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beſt means of the moſt profitable traffic, 
and the ampleſt ſcope for it. Why 
ſhould they look much farther? What 
occaſion have they for being anxious 
about puſhing foreign trade; or even about 
railing a great naval force? — Britain, in- 
deed, conſiſting as it does of unarmed in- 
habitants, and threatened as it is by am- 
bitious and powerful neighbours, cannot 
hope to maintain its exiſtence long after 
becoming open to invaſion by loſing its 
naval ſuperiority. But this is not the 
caſe with the American States. They have 
no powerful neighbours to dread. The 
vaſt Atlantic muſt be croſſed before they 
can be attacked. They are all a well- 
trained militia; and the ſucceſsful reſiſtance 
which, in their infancy and without a 
naval force, they have made to the invaſion 
of the firſt European power, will probably 
diſcourage and prevent all future invaſions. 
Thus ſingularly happy, why ſhould they 
ſeek connexions with Europe, and expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of being involved 
in its quarrels ? — What have they to do 
with its politics ? — Is thereany thing very 
important to them which they can draw 
from thence except INFECTION ? In- 


deed, 
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deed, I tremble when I think of that rage for 
trade which is likely to prevail among them. 
It may do them infinite miſchief. All na- 
tions are ſpreading ſnares for them, and 
courting them to a dangerous intercourſe. 
Their beſt intereſt requires them to guard 
themſelves by all proper means ; and, parti- 
cularly, by laying heavy duties on impor- 
tations. But in no caſe will any means 
ſucceed unleſs aided by Manners. In this 
inſtance, particularly, there is reaſon to fear 
that an increaſing paſſion for foreign frip- 
pery will render all the beſt regulations 
ineffectual. And ſhould this happen, that 
ſimplicity of charaQter, that manlineſs of 
{pirit, that diſdain of tinſel in which true 
dignity conſiſts, will diſappear. Effemi- 
nacy, ſervility and venality will enter; 
and liberty and virtue be ſwallowed np 
in the gulph of corruption. Such may 
be the courſe of events in the American 
States. Better 7nf/initely will it be for 
them to conſiſt of bodies of plain and 
honeſt farmers, than of opulent and 
ſplendid merchants. —— Where in theſe 
States do the pureſt manners prevail ? 
Where do the inhabitants live moſt 'on 
an equality, and moſt at their eafe? Is 

FF it 
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it not in, thoſe inland parts where agri- 
culture gives health and plenty, and trade 


is ſcarcely known ?——W here, on the con- 
trary, are the inhabitants moſt ſelfiſh, lux- 
urious, looſe, and vicious; and at the ſame 
time moſt unhappy? Is it not along the 
ſea coaſts, and in the great towns, where 
trade flouriſhes and merchants abound ?—— 
So ſtriking is the effect of theſe different 
ſituations on the vigour and happineſs of 
human life, that in the one population 
would languiſh did it receive no aid from 
emigrations ; while in the other it increaſes 
to a degree ſcarcely ever before known. 


But to proceed to ſome obſervations of a 
different nature 
The united States have, I think, particu- 
lar reaſon to dread the following effects of 
foreign trade. 
Buy increaſing importation to feed luxury 
and gratify prodigality, it will carry out 
their coin, and occaſion the ſubſtitution of a 
deluſive paper currency; the conſequence 
of which will be, that ideal wealth will 
take place of real, and their ſecurity come 
to depend on the ſtrength and duration of a 
Bubble. —— 1 am very ſenſible that paper 
| credit 
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etedit is one of the greateſt of all conve- 
niencies; but this makes it likewiſe one of 
the greateſt of all temptations. A public 
Bank, (while it can circulate its bills) faci- 
litates commerce, and aſſiſts the exertions 
of a State in proportion to its credit. But 


when it is not carefully \ reſtricted and 
watched; when its emiſſions exceed the 
coin it can command, and are carried near 
the utmoſt length that the confidence of 
the public will allow; and when, in con- 
ſequence of this, its permanence comes to 
depend on the permanence of public cre- 
dulity — In theſe circumſtances, a BANK, 
though it may for a time (that is, while a 
balance of trade too unfavourable does 
not occaſion a run, and no events ariſe 
which produce alarm) anſwer all the ends 
of a MINE from which millions may be 
drawn in a minute; and, by filling a king- 
dom with caſh, render it capable of ſuſ- 
taining any debts, and give it a kind of 
OMNITOTEN CE. — In ſuch circumſtances, 
I ſay, notwithſtanding theſe temporary ad- 
vantages, a public BANK muſt at lat prove 
a great calamity; and a kingdom fo ſup- 
ported, at the very time of its greateſt 

5 ener- 
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exertions, will be only ſtriving more vio- 
lently to increaſe; the horror of an approch- 
ing convulſion. 

The united States have already verified 
ſome of theſe obſervations, and felt in ſome 
degree. the conſequences to which I have 
alluded. They have been carried through 
the war by an emiſſion of paper which had 
no ſolid ſupport, and which now has loſt 
all value. It is indeed ſurpriſing that, 
being ſecured, on no fund and incapable 
of being exchanged for coin, it ſhould 
ever have obtained a currency, or anſwered 
any important purpoſe. 

Unhappily for Britain, it has uſed the 
means of giving more ſtability to its paper- 
credit, and been enabled by it to ſupport 
expences greater than any that have been 
yet known, and to contract a debt which 
now aſtoniſbes, and may hereafter produce 
a cataſtrophe that will ferrißß the world. — 
A longer duration of the late war would 
have brought on this cataſtrophe immedi- 
ately. The Pract has put it off for the 
preſent. God grant, if ſtill poſſible, that 
meaſures may be adopted which ſhall put 
it off i for ever. 

Of 
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Of OATHSs. 


Ars are expedients to which all 
States have had recourſe in order to 
obtain true information and aſcertain facts 
by ſecuring the veracity of witneſſes. But 
I know not how to reliſh that imprecation 
which always makes a part of an oath. 
Perhaps, there is no ſuch neceſſity for it 
as is commonly imagined, An AFFIR= 
MATION ſolemnly made, with laws in- 
flicting ſevere penalties on falſhood when 
detected, would probably anſwer all the 
ends of oaths.—I am, therefore, diſpoſed 
to wiſh, that in the united States 7mpre- 
catory oaths may be aboliſhed, and the 
ſame indulgence in this reſpe& granted to 
all which is now granted to the Quakers. 
But I am afraid they will think this too 
dangerous an experiment ; and what is of 

moſt conſequence is to avoid, 
Firſt, Such a multiplicity of oaths as will 

render them too familiar. 

And, Secondly, A flight manner of ad- 
miniſtering them, ENGLAND, in this re- 
M ſpect, 


* 
; 
' 


ally. 
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ſpeR, ſcems to be ſunk to the loweſt poſ- 
ſible degree of degeneracy. Oaths among 
us are. required on ſo many occaſions, and 
ſo careleſsly adminiſtered, as to have loſt 
almoſt all their uſe and efficacy. It has 
been aſſerted, that, including oaths of 
office, oaths at elections, cuſtom-houſe 
oaths, &c. &c. there are about a million of 
perjuries committed in this kingdom annu- 
This is one of the moſt atrocious 
of our national iniquities ; and it is a 
wonder if we are not to be viſited for it 
with ſome of the ſevereſt of God's judg- 
ments. 


of 
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Of the NEGRO TRADE and SLAVERY, 


HE NreGRo TRADE cannot be cen. 

ſured in language too ſevere. It 1s a 
traffick which, as it has been hitherto car- 
ried on, is ſhocking to humanity, cruel, 
wicked, and diabolical. I am happy to 
find that the united States are entering into 
meaſures for diſcountenancing it, and for 
aboliſhing the odious ſlavery which it has 
introduced. Till they have done this, it 
will not appear they deſerve the liberty 
for which they have been contending. For 
it is ſelf-evident, that if there are any men 
whom they have a right to hold in ſlavery, 
there may be others who have had a right 
to hold 7hem in ſlavery. * I am ſenſible, 
however, that this is a work which they 
cannot accompliſh at once. The emanci- 
pation of the Negroes muſt, I ſuppoſe, be 
left in ſome meaſure to be the effect of 


* See a remonſtrance, full of energy, directed to the 
united States on this Subject, by a very warm and able 
friend to the rights of mankind, in a Tract, entitled 
Fragment of an original Letter on the Slavery of the Negroes ; 
written in the year 1776, but publiſhed in 1784, by 
Tyomas Day, Eſq. 
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| time and of manners. But nothing can 
excuſe the united States if it is not done 
with as much ſpeed, and at the ſame time 
with as much effect, as their particular 
circumſtances and ſituation will allow. I 
rejoice that on this occaſion 1 can recom- 
mend to them the example of my own 
country. — in Britain, a Negro becomes a 
freeman the moment he ſcts his foot on 
Britiſh — . 


CONCLUSION. 


Son is the advice which I would humbly 
| (but earne/tly) offer to the united States 
ö of America. —— Such are the means by 
| which they may become the ſeats of li- 
berty, ſcience, peace, and virtue; happy 
within themſelves, and a refuge to the 
world. 

Often, while employed in writing theſe 
papers, have I wiſhed for a warning voice 
of more power. The preſent moment, 
however auſpicious to the united States if 
wiſely. improved, ts critical; and, though 
opparently the end of all their dangers, may 

. prove 
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prove the time of their greateſt danger. 


I haye, indeed, fince finiſhing this Ad- 
dreſs, been mortified more than I can ex- 
preſs by accounts which have led me 
to fear that I have carried my ideas of 
them too high, and deceived myſelf with 


viſionary expectations.——And ſhould this 


be true — Should the return of peace and 
the pride of independence lead them to 


| ſecurity and diſſipation — Should they loſe 


thoſe virtuous and ſimple manners by 
which alone Republics can long ſubſiſt 
Should falſe refinement, luxury, and irre- 
ligion ſpread among them; exceſſive jea- 
louſy diſtract their governments; and 
claſhing intereſts, ſubject to no ſtrong 
controul, break the federal union——The 
conſequence will be, that the faireſt ex- 
periment ever tried in human affairs will 
miſcarry ; and that a RevoLuTion which 
had revived the hopes of good men and 
promiſed an opening to better times, will 
become a diſcouragement to all future ef- 


_ forts. in favour of liberty, and prove only 


an opening to a new ſcene of human dege- 
neracy and miſery. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TN following letter was written by the 

late M. Turgot, Comptroller General 
(in the years 1774. 1775, and 1776) of the 
finances of FRANCE. It contains obſerva- 
tions in which the United States are deeply 
concerned; and, for this reaſon, I now 
convey it to them, not doubting but that 
the eminence of M. Turgot's name and 
character will recommend it to their at- 
tention, and that it will do honour to his 
memory among all' the friends of public 
liberty, 


A Mon fer 
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A Monſieur PRICE, 
A Londres. 


A Paris, le 22 Mars, 1778. 
MIR. FRANKLIN m'a remis, Monſieur, 


| de votre part, la nouvelle Edition de 
vos obſervations ſur la liberté civile, &c. Je 
vous dois un double remerciment ; 17 de votre 
ouvrage dont je connois depuis longtems 
le prix, et que j avois lu avec avidite, malgre 
les occupations multiplices, dont Jetois aſ- 
ſailli, lorſqu'il a paru pour la premiere fois; 
2* de l'honnèteté que vous avez eue de re- 
trancher Vimputation de maladreſſe * que 
vous aviez melee au bien que vous difiez 
d'ailleurs de moi dans vos obſervations addi- 
tionelles. Jaurois pu la meriter, fi vous 
n'aviez eu en vue d'autre maladreſſe que 
celle de n'avoir pas ſcu demèler les reſſorts 
d'intrigues que faiſoient jouer contre moi 
des gens beaucoup plus adroits en ce genre 
que je ne le ſuis, que je ne le ſerai jamais, 
et que je ne veux l'etre. Mais il m'a paru 
que vous m'imputiez la maladreſſe d'avoir 
choque groſſierement l' opinion generale de 


5 * Sce the Notes annexed to the Tranſlation of this 
etter. 
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ma nation; et a cet Egard je crois que vous 
n'aviez rendu juſtice ni a moi, ni a ma 
nation, où il y a beaucoup plus de lumieres 
qu'on ne le croit generalement chez vous, et 
ou peut- etre i] eſt plus aiſe que chez vous 
meme de ramener le public a des idees rai- 
ſonnables, Jen juge par l'infatuation de 
votre nation ſur ce projet abſurde de ſub- 
juguer I'Amerique, qui a dure juſqu'a ce 
que l'aventure de Burgoyne ait commence a 
lai deſſiller les yeux. Jen juge par le ſyſteme 
de monopole et d'excluſion qui regne chez 
tous vos Ecrivains politiques ſur le com- 
merce, (Jexcepte Mr. Adam Smith et le 
Doyen Tucker) ſyſteme qui eſt le veritable 
principe de votre {eparation avec vos colo- 
nies. J'en juge par tous vos écrits pole- 
miques ſur les queſtions qui vous agitent 
depuis une vingtaine d'annees, et dans leſ- 
quels avant que le votre eut paru, je ne me 
rappelle preſque pas d'en avoir lu un, où le 
vrai point de la queſtion ait ete ſaiſi. Je 
n'ai pas congu comment une nation qui a 
cultive avec tant de ſucces toutes les 
branches des ſciences naturelles a pu reſter 
ſi fort au deſſous d'elle meme, dans la 
ſcience la plus intereſſante de toutes, celle 
du bonheur public; dans une ſcience ou 
la liberté de la Preſſe, dont elle ſeule jouit, 
N auroit 
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auroit dQ lui donner ſur toutes les autres 
nations de I'Europe un avantage prodi- 
gieux. Eſt- ce Vorgueil national qui vous a 
empeches de mettre a profit cet avantage ? 
Eſt-ce parce que vous etiez un peu moins 
mal que les autres, que vous avez tourne 
toutes vos ſpeculations a vous perſuader que 
vous etiez bien? Eſt- ce Veſprit de parti, et 
I'envie de fe faire un appui des opinions 
populaires qui a retarde vos progres, en 
portant vos politiques à traiter de vaine 
metaphyſique toutes les ſpeculations qui 
tendent a etablir des principes fixes ſur 
les droits et les vrais interèts des individus 
et des nations? Comment ſe fait-il que 
vous ſoyez preſque le premier parmi vos 
ecrivains qui ayez donne des notions juſtes 
de la liberté, et qui ayez fait ſentir la 
fauſſete de cette notion rebattue par preſ- 
que tous les Ecrivains les plus republicains, 
que la liberté confiſte a n'etre ſoumis 
qu'aux loix, comme fi un homme opprime 
par une loi injuſte Ctoit libre. Cela ne ſeroit 
pas meme vrai quand on fuppoſeroit que 
toutes les loix ſont l'ouvrage de la nation 
aflermblee ; car enfin Vindividu a auſſi des 
droits que la nation ne peut lui òter, que 
par la violence et par un uſage illegitime de 
la force generale. Quoique vous ayez eu 
Supt | Egard 
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egard à cette verite, et que vous vous en ſoyez 
explique, peut- tre meritoit- elle que vous 
la developaſhez avec plus d'etendue, vt 


le peu d'attention qu'y ont donnee meme 
les plus zeles partiſans de la liberté. 


C'eſt encore une choſe Etrange que ce ne 
fit pas en Angleterre une verite triviale de 
dire qu une nation ne peut jamais avoir 
droit de gouverner une autre nation ; et 
qu'un pareil gouvernement ne peut avoir 
d'autre fondement que la force, qui eſt auſſi 
le fondement du brigandage et de la ty- 
rannie ; que la tyrannie d'un peuple eſt de 
toutes les tyrannies connues la plus cruelle 
et la plus intolerable, celle qui laiſſe le 
moins de reſſource a Vopprime ; car enfin 
un deſpote eſt arrèté par ſon propre interet, 
il a le frein du remords, ou celui de lopi- 
nion publique, mais une multitude ne cal- 
cule rien, n'a jamais de remords, et ſe de- 
cerne a elle meme la gloire lors qu'elle 
merite le plus de honte. 


Les événemens ſont pour la nation 
Angloiſe un terrible commentaire de 
votre livre. Depuis quelques mois ils 
ſe precipitent avec une rapidite tres ac- 
N N 2 celcrce. 
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celerte. Le denovement eſt arrive par rap- 
port a Amerique. La voila independante 
ſans retour. Sera-t'elle libre et heureuſe ? 
Ce peuple nouveau fitus fi avantageuſe- 
ment pour donner au monde Vexemple d'une 
donſtitution ou homme jouiſſe de tous ſes 
droits, exerce librement toutes ſes facultes, 
et ne ſoit gouverne que par la nature, la 
raiſon et la juſtice, ſaura-t'il former une 
pareille conſtitution ? ſaura-t'il Vaffermir ſur 
des fondemens <eternels, prevenir toutes les 
cauſes de diviſion et de corruption qui 


peuvent la miner peu-a-pea et la detruire ? 


Je ne ſuis point content je Vavoue des 
conſtitutions qui ont Ete redigees juſqu'à- 
preſent par les différens Etats Americains. 


Vous reprochez avec raiſon à celle de la 


Penſylvanie le ſerment religieux exige pour 
avoir entree dans le corps des repreſentans. 
C'eſt bien pis dans les autres; il y en a une, 
je crois que c'eſt celle des Jerſeis qui exige 
EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE * * 
Je vois dans le plus grand nombre Vimi- 
tation ſans objet des uſages de Angleterre. 
Au lieu de ramener toutes les autorités à 
une ſeule, celle de la nation, l'on etablit des 
corps differens, un corps des repréſentans, 
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un conſeil, un gouverneur, parce que l' An- 


gleterre a une chambre des communes, une 
chambre haute et un Raj. On s'occupe a 
balancer ces - differens pouvoirs; comme fi 
cet Equilibre de forces, qu'on a pu croire 
neceſſaire pour balancer Venorme prepon- 
derance de la Royaute, pouvoit etre de 
quelque uſage dans des Republiques fond&es 
ſur l'égalité de tous les citoyens ; et comme 
fi tout ce qui etablit differens corps n'etoit 
pas une fource de diviſions. En voulant 
prevenir des dangers chimeriques, on en 
fait naitre de reels ; on veut n'avoir rien à 
craindre du clergé, on le reanit ſous la 
barriere d'une proſcription commune. En 
I'exciuant du droit d'cligibilite, on en fait 
un corps, et un corps étranger a I Etat. 


Pourquoi un citoyen, qui a le meme in- 


terèt que les autres à Ja defenſe commune 
de ſa. liberte et de ſes proprietes, eſt-il 
exclus d'y contribuer de ſes lumieres et de 
ſes vertus, parce qu'il eſt d'une profeſſion 
qui exige des lumieres et des vertus? Le 
clerge n'eſt dangereux que quand il exiſte 
en corps dans I'Etat ; que quand il croit 
avoir en corps des droits et des interets, 
que quand on a imagine d'avoir une religion 
ctablie par la loi, comme fi les hommes 

pouvoient, 
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pouvoient avoir quelque droit, ou quelque 
interet 4 regler la conſcience les uns des 
autres; comme fi. I'individu pouvoit ſacri- 
fier aux avantages de la ſocieté civile les 
opinions auxquelles il croit ſon ſalut eter- 
nel attaché; comme fi Ton ſe ſauvoit, ou ſe 
damnoit, en commun. La ou la vraye tole- 
rance, c'eſt-a-dire Vincompetence abſolue 
da gouvernement ſur la conſcience des in- 
dividus, eſt <tablie, Tecclefiaſtique au milieu 
de Vafſemblee nationale n'eſt qu'un ci- 
toyen; lorſqu'il y eſt admis; il redevient 
eccleſiaſtique lorſqu'on Ven exclut. 


Je ne vois pas qu'on ſe ſoit afſez occupe 
de reduire au plus petit nombre poflible, 
les genres d'affaires dont le gouvernement 
de chaque Etat ſera chargé; ni a ſeparer les 
objets de legiſlation, de ceux d adminiſtra- 
tion generale et de ceux d' adminiſtration 
particuliere et locale; à conſtituer des aſ- 
ſemblees locales ſubſiſtantes, qui rem- 
pliſſant preſque toutes les fonctions de 
detail du gouvernement diſpenſent les 
aſſemblées generales de sen occuper, et 
ötent aux membres de celles-ci tout 
moyen, et peut- etre tout deſir d'abuſer 
d'une autoritè qui ne peut $'appliquer qu à 
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des objets generaux et par là meme 
etrangers aux petites paſſions qui agitent 
les hommes. 


Je ne vois pas qu'on ait fait attention à 
la grande diſtinction la ſeule fondee ſur la 
nature entre deux claſſes d'hommes, celle 
des proprictaires de terres, et celle des non- 
proprictaires ; à leurs interets et par conſe- 
quent a leurs droits differens, relativement 
a la legiſlation, a Vadminiſtration de la juſ- 
tice et de la police, a la contribution aux 
depenſes publiques et a leur emploi. 


Nul principe fixe etabli ſur Vimpot ; on 
ſuppoſe que chaque province peut ſe taxer 
a fa fantaiſie, Etablir des taxes perſonnelles, 
des taxes ſur les conſommations, ſur les 
importations, C'eſt-a-dire ſe donner un 
interet contraire à l'interèt des autres 
provinces. 


On ſuppoſe par tout le droit de regler le 
commerce ; on autoriſe meme les corps exe- 
cutifs, ou les gouverneurs à prohiber TVex- 
portation de certaines denrees dans certaines 
occurrences ; tant on eſt loin d'avoir ſenti 
que la loi de la liberté entiere de tout com- 
merce eſt un corollaire du droit de pro- 
priete ; tant on eſt encore plonge dans le 
| brouillard des illuſions Européennes. 
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Dans l'union générale des provinces en- 
tre elles, je ne vois point une coalition, une 
fuſion de toutes les parties, qui n'en faſſe 


qu'un corps un, et homogene. Ce reſt 


qu'une aggregation de parties, toujours trop 
ſeparzes, et qui conſervent toujours une 
tendance a ſe diviſer, par la diverſité de 
leurs Joix, de leurs mœurs, de leurs opinions; 
par Vinegalite de leurs forces actuelles; plus 
encore par Iinegalite de leurs progres ulté- 
rieurs. Ce neſt qu'une copie de la Re- 
publique: Hollandoiſe; et celle- ci meme 
n'avoit pas a craindre comme la Repub- 
lique Americaine les accroiſſemens poſ- 


ſibles de quelques unes de ſes provinces. 
Tout cet edifice eſt appuys juſqu'à pré- 


ſent ſur la baſe fauſſe de la tres ancienne et 
tres vulgaire politique; ſur le prejuge que 
les nations, les provinces, peuvent avoir des 


| Interets, en corps de province et de nation, 


autres que celui qu'ont les individus d'etre 
libres et de defendre leurs propriétés contre 


les brigan et les conquerans : interèt pré- 


tendu de faire plus de commerce que les 
autres, de ne point acheter les marchandiſes 
de I'etranger, de forcer Vetranger a con- 
ſommer leurs productions et les ouvrages 
de leurs manufactures : interet pretendu 

1 d'avoir 
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d'avoir un territoire plus vaſte, d'acquerir 
telle ou telle province, telle ou telle iſle, tel 
Ou tel village: interet d'inſpirer la crainte 
aux autres nations: interèt de Femporter ſur 
elles par la gloire des armes, par celle des 
arts et des ſciences. 


Quelques- uns de ces prejuges ſont fo- 
mentés en Europe, parce que la rivalite 
ancienne des nations et l'ambition des 
princes oblige tous les Etats a ſe tenir armes 
pour ſe defendre contre leurs voiſins armes, 
ct A regarder la force militaire comme l'objet 
principal du gouvernement. L'Amerique a 
le bonheur de ne pouvoir avoir d'ici à bien 
longtems d'ennemi extérieur a craindre, fi 
elle ne ſe diviſe elle meme ; ainſi elle peut 
et doit apprecier a leur juſte valeur ces pre- 
tendus interèts, ces ſujets de diſcorde qui 
ſeuls ſont à redouter pour ſa liberte. Avec 
le principe facre de la liberte du commerce 
regards comme une | ſuite du droit de la 


propriets, tous les pretendus interèts de 


commerce diſparoiſſent. Les pretendus in- 
terèts de poſſeder plus ou moins de terri- 
toires. s V anouiſſent par le principe que le 
territoire n'appartient point aux nations, 
mais aux individus proprictaires des terres ; 
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que la queſtion de fayoir fi tel canton, tel 
village, doit appartenir à telle province, 3 
tel Etat ne doit point etre decidee par le 
pretendu interèt de cette province ou de cet 
Etat, mais par celui qu'ont les habitans de 
tel canton ou de tel village de ſe rafſembler 
pour leurs affaires dans le lieu ou il leur eſt 
le plus commode d'aller ; que cet interet 
etant meſure par le plus ou moins de 
chemin qu'un homme peut faire loin de 
ſon domicile pour traiter quelques affaires 
plus importantes ſans trop nuire à ſes af- 
faires journalieres, devient une meſure na- 
turelle et phyſique de Vetendue des juriſ- 
dictions et des Etats, et Etablit entre tous 
un équilibre d'etendue et de forces, qui 
Ecarte tout danger d'inegalite, et toute pre- 
tention a la ſuperiorite, 


L'interet d'etre craint eſt nul quand on ne 
demande rien à perſonne, et quand on eſt 


dans une poſition ou Ton ne peut Ctre at- 


taqus par des forces conliderables avec 
quelque eſperance de ſucces. 


La gloire des armes ne vaut pas le bon- 
heur de vivre en paix. La gloire des arts, 
des ſciences appartient A quiconque ned 
Failir ; ; il y adans ce genre à moiſſonner 
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tout le monde; le champ des deconvertes 
eſt ine puĩſable, et tous profitent des decou- 
vertes des tous. 


imagine que les Americains n'en ſont 
pas encore à ſentir toutes ces verites, 
comme il faut qu'ils les ſentent pour aſſurer 
te bonheur de leur poſterite. Je ne blame 
pas leurs chefs. II a fallu pourvoir au 
beſoin du moment par une union telle 
quelle, contre un ennemi preſent et redou- 
table; on n'avoit pas le tems de ſonger à 
corriger les vices des conſtitutions et de la 
compoſition des differens etats. Mais ils 
doivent craindre de les Eterniſer, et s'oc- 
cuper des moyens de reunir les opinions et 
les interEts et de les ramener à des prin- 
cipes uniformes dans toutes leurs pro- 
vinces. 


Its ont à cet égard de grands obſtacles à 
vaincre. | 


En Canada, la conſtitution du clerge Ro- 
main, et lexiſtence d'un corps de noblefle. 


Dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, l'eſprit en- 
core ſubſiſtant du Puritaniſme rigide, et 
toujours, dit on, un peu intolerant, 
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Dans la Penſylvanie, un tres grand nom- 
bre de citoyens etablifſant en principe reli- 
gieux que la profeſſion des armes eſt illicite, 


et ſe refuſant par conſequent aux arrange- 


mens nèceſſaires pour que le fondement de la 
force militaire de l' Etat, ſoit la reunion de la 
qualité de citoyen avec celle d' homme de 
guerre et de milicien;z ce qui oblige a faire 
du metier de la guerre un metier de mer- 
cenaires. 


Dans les colonies meridionales, une trop 
grande incgalite de fortunes, et ſur tout le 
grand nombre d'eſclaves noirs dont Veſcla- 
vage eſt incompatible avec une bonne con- 
ſtitution politique, et qui mEme en leur 
rendant la liberte embarraſſeront encore 
en formant deux nations dans le mème 
Etat. 


Dans toutes, les préjugés, Vattachement 


aux formes Etablies, l'habitude de certaines 


taxes, la crainte de celles qu'il faudroit y 
ſubſtituer, la vanite des colonies qui ſe font 
cru les plus puiffantes, et un malheureux 
commencement d orgueil national. Je crois 
les Americains forces a 8'agrandir, non pas 
par la guerre, mais par la culture. S'ils 
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laiſſoient derriere eux les déſerts immenſes 
qui stendent juſqu'a la mer de VOueſt 
il s'y etabliroit du mélange de leurs bannis, 
et des mauvais ſujets echappes a la ſéverité 
des loix, avec les ſauvages : des peuplades 
de brigands qui ravageroient I Amerique, 
comme les barbares du nord ont ravage 
Vempire Romain; de là un autre danger, 
la neceflite de ſe tenir en armes ſur la fron- 
tiere et d'ètre dans un état de guerre con- 
tinuelle. Les colonies voilines de la fron- 
tiere ſeroĩent en conſequence plus aguerries 
que les autres, et cette inégalité dans la 
force militaire ſeroit un aiguillon terrible 
pour l'ambition. Le remede à cette inéga- 
lité ſeroit d'entretenir une force militaire 
ſubſiſtante à laquelle toutes les provinces 
contribueroient en raiſon de leur population; 
et les Americains qui ont encore toutes les 
craintes que doivent avoir les Anglois re- 
doutent plus que toute choſe une armee per- 
manente. Ils ont tort. Rien n'eſt plus aiſc 
que de lier la conſtitutiond'une armèe perma- 
nente avec la milice, de fagon que la milice 
en devienne meilleure, et que la liberté n'en 
ſoit que plus affermie. Mais il eſt mal aiſc 
de calmer ſur cela leurs allarmes. 
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Voila bien des difficultes, et peut-stre 


les interets ſecrets des particuliers puiſſans 


ſe joindront-ils aux prejuges de la multi- 
tude pour arreter les efforts des vrais ſages 
et des vrais citoyens. 


Il eſt impoſſible de ne pas faire des yeux 
pour que ce peuple parvienne à toute la 
proſperite' dont il eſt ſaceptible. Il eſt 


Feſperance du genre humain. Il peut en 


devenir le modele, II doit prouver au 
monde, par le fait, que les hommes peuvent 
etre libres et tranquilles, et peuvent ſe 
paſſer des chaines de toute eſpece que les 
tyrans et les charlatans de toute robe ont 
pretendu leur impòſer ſous le pretexte du 
bien public. II doit donner exemple 
de la liberté politique, de la liberté 
religieuſe, de la liberté du commerce et 
de l'induſtrie. L'afyle qu'il ouvre a tous 
les opprimes de toutes les nations dott con- 
ſoler la terre. La facilité d'en profiter pour 
fe derober aux ſuites d'un mauvais gou- 
vernement forcera les gouvernemens d'&tre 
Juſtes, et de scclairer ; le refte du monde 
- ouvrira peu-A-peu les yeux fur le neant des 
illufions dont les politiques ſe ſont berces. 


Mais il faut pour cela que VT Amerique s'en 


garantiſſe, et qu'elle ne redevienne pas 
comme 
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cotame l'ont tant repete vos eEcrivains mi- 
niſteriels une image de notre Europe, un 
amas de puiſſances diviſces, ſe diſputant 
des territoires ou des profits de commerce, 
et cimentant continuellement l'eſclavage des 


peuples par leur propre ſang. 


Tous les hommes eclairés, tous les amis 
de T'humanite devroient en ce moment ré- 
unir leurs lumieres et joindre leurs refle- 
xions a celles des ſages Americains pour 
concourir au grand ouvrage de leur legiſ- 
lation. Cela ſeroit digne de vous, Mon- 
ſieur; je voudrois pouvoir Echauffer votre 
zele z et fi dans cette lettre je me ſuis livre 
plus que je ne Vaurois du peut-etre a Veffu- 
ſion de mes propres idées, ce deſir a été 
mon unique motif, et m'excuſera a ce 
que j'eſpere de l'ennui que je vous aurai 
cauſe. Je voudrois que le ſang qui a coule, 
qui coulera encore dans cette querelle 
ne füt pas inutile au bonheur du genre 
humain, 


Nos deux nations vont fe faire recipro- 
quement bien du mal, probablement ſans 
qu'aucune d'elles en retire un profit reel. 


L'accroifſement des dettes et des charges, 
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* f feet la ruine 
d'un grand nombre de citoyens en ſeront 
peut - tre unique reſultat. L'Angleterre 
m'en paroit plus pres encore que la France. 
Si au lieu de cette guerre vous aviez pu 
vous extcuter de bonne grace des le premier 
moment, s'il Etoit donne a la politique de 
faire d'avance ce qu'elle ſera infailliblement 
forcee de faire plus tard, fi Vopinion na- 
tionale avoit pu permettre à votre gou- 
vernement de prevenir les evenemens, en 
ſuppoſant qu'il les eut prevus, s'il eüt 
pu conſentir d'abord a Vindependance de 
IAmerique fans faire la guerre a perſonne, 
Je crois fermement que votre nation n'au- 
roit rien perdu a ce changement. Elle 

perdra aujourd'hui ce qu'elle a depenſe, ce 
qu'elle depenſera encore; elle eprouvera 
une grande diminution pour quelque tems 
dans ſon commerce, de grands boulever- 
ſemens intérieurs fi elle eſt force à la ban- 


queroute; et quoiqu'il arrive une grande 


diminution dans l'influence politique au 


- dehors, mais ce dernier article eſt d'une 


bien petite importance pour le bonheur 
reel d'un peuple, et je ne ſuis point du tout 
de l'avis de VAbbe Rainal dans votre epi- 
graphe. Je ne crois point que ceci vous 

mene 
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mene à devenir une nation mepriſable, et 
vous jette dans l'eſclavage. 


Vos malheurs feront peut-Etre au con- 
traire l'effet d'une amputation nèceſſaire; 
ils ſont peut-ètre le ſeul moyen de vous 
ſauver de la cangrene du luxe et de la 
corruption. Si dans vos agitations vous 
pouviez corriger votre conſtitution en ren- 
dant les elections annuelles, en repartiſſant 
le droit de repreſentation d'une maniere 
plus égale et plus proportionnèe aux in- 
terets des repreſentes, vous gagneriez 
peut- Etre autant que V'Amerique à cette 
revolution ; car votre liberté vous reſteroit, 
et vos autres pertes ſe repareroient bien 
vite avec elle et par elle. 


Vous devez juger, Monſieur, par la fran- 
chiſe avec laquelle j je m ouvre a vous ſur ces 
points delicats, de l'eſtime que vous m'avez 
inſpirée, et de la ſatisfaction que j'eprouve 
2 penſer quil y a quelque reſemblance entre 
hos manieres de voir. Je compte bien que 
cette confidence n'eſt que pour vous. 
Je vous prie meme de ne point me repondre 
en detail par la poſte, car votre reponſe ſeroit 


infailliblement ouverte dans nos bureaux 
P de 
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de poſte, et lon me trouveroit beaucoup 


trop ami de la liberté pour un miniſtre, 
meme pour un miniſtre diſgracie ! 


Jai honneur d'etre, Monſieur, avec 
toute la conſideration poſſible, 


Votre très humble, 


et très obeiſſant ſerviteur, 


T URGO T. 


It is not eaſy to do juſtice in Engliſh to many 
parts of the preceding letter. The following 
Tranſlation of it will however, I 8 be founll 
70 be nearly correct; and I think myſelf greatly 
obliged to the Gentleman who has been ſo h 
as t0 favour # me with it. | 


To 
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To Dr. PRI E, London. 


Paris, 224 March, 1778. 
81 R, 


AR. FRANKLIN by your deſire has 
put into my hands the laſt edition of 
your Obſervations on Ciuil Liberty, &c. for 
which I think myſelf doubly indebted to 
you. In the firſt place, for the work it- 
ſelf, of which I have long known the value 
and read with great avidity, notwithſtand- 
ing the multiplicity of my engagements, 
when it was firſt publiſhed: And in the 
next place, for the politeneſs you have 
ſhewn in leaving out the imputation of 


avant of addreſs, * which you intermixed 
2 with 


What is here ſaid refers to the following account 
of M. Tyrgot's adminiſtration in the ſecond tract on 
Civil Liberty and the Mar with America, p. 150, &c. 
% A new reign produced a new miniſter of finance in 
France, whoſe name will be reſpected by poſterity for 
«© a ſet of meaſures as new to the political world, as any 
late diſcoveries in the ſyſtem of nature have been to the 
«© philoſophical world—Doubtful in their oparation, as 
| | „ all 
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with the handſome things you ſaid of me 
in your additional obſervations. I might 
have merited this imputation, if you 
had in view no other want of adareſs 
than incapacity to unravel the ſprings 
of thoſe intrigues that were employed 
againſt me, by ſome people wha are 
much more expert in theſe matters than 
I am, or ever ſhall be, or indeed ever de- 
fire to be : But I imagined you imputed to 
me a wan? wy addreſs which made my opi- 

nions 


© all untried meaſures muſt be, but diſtinguiſhed by 
© their tendency to lay a ſolid foundation for endleſs 
6c peace, induſtry, and a general enjoyment of the gifts 
of nature, arts and commerce— The edicts iſſued dur- 
ce ing his adminiſtration exhibit indeed a phenomenon of 
e the moſt extraordinary kind. An abſolute King ren- 
c dering a voluntary account to his ſubjects, and inci- 
ce ting his people to think; a right which it has been the 
&. buſineſs of all abſolute princes and their mininſters to 
ci extinguiſh, —In theſe edits the King declared in the 
« moſt diſtinct terms againſt a bankruptcy, &c, while 
<« the miniſter applied himſelf to increaſe every public 
_ $* reſource by principles more liberal than France, or any 
part of Europe, ever had in ſerious contemplation. — 
| ce It is much to be regretted, that the oppoſition he met 
| 6 with and the intrigues of a court ſhould have deprived 
l e the world of thoſe lights, which muſt have reſulted from 
« the example of ſuch an adminiſtration.” In this paſſage 
f I hag, 1 in the firſt edition, mentioned improperly Mr. 
Turget' $ 
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nions groſsly claſh with the general opini- 
ons of my countrymen; and in that reſpect 
I thought you neither did juſtice to ne nor 
to my country, where there is a degree of 
underſtanding much fuperior to what you 
generally ſuppoſe in England, and where it 


is more eaſy perhaps, than even with you, 
to bring back the public to hearken tq 
reaſon. 

I have been led to judge thus by the infatu- 
ation of your people in the abſurd project of 
ſubduing America, till the affair of Bur- 


Turgot's want of addreſs among the other cauſes of his 
diſmiſſion from power. This occaſtoned a letter from 
him to inform me of the true reaſons of his diſmiſſion, 
and begun that correſpondence, of which this letter is a 
part, and which continued till his death, —It may not 
be improper to add here, that his ſucceſſor was Mr. 
Necker, author of the intereſting Treatiſe on the Admi- 
niſtration of the Finances of France juſt publiſhed ; and 
that in the paſſage juſt quoted, the following no- 
tice is taken of this appoĩintment.—“ After a ſhort in- 
cc terval, a nomination, in ſome reſpects ſtill more ex- 
* traordinary, took place in the Court of France. A 
© court, which a few years ſince was diſtinguiſhed by its 
: bigotry and intolerance, has raiſeda proteflant, the ſub- 
£6 Ject « of a ſmall but virtuous republic, to a deciſive lead 
« in the re ulation of its finances. It is to be preſumed 
« that ſo faguler a preference will produce an equally 
+* ſingular exertion of integrity and talents.” 
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goyne began to open their eyes; and by 
the ſyſtem of monopoly and excluſion which 
has been recommended by al] your writers on 
Commerce, (except Mr. Adam Smith and 
Dean Tucker); aſyſtem which has been the 
true ſource of your ſeparation from your Co- 
lonies, I have alſo been led to this opinion by 
all your controverſial writings upon thequeſ- 
tions which haveoccupied your attention theſe 
twenty years, and in which, till your obſerya- 
tions appeared, I ſcarce recollect to have read 
one that took uptheſe queſtions on their proper 
ground. Icannot conceĩve howa nation which 
has cultivated every branch of natural know- 
ledge with ſuch ſucceſs, ſhould have made 
ſo little progreſs in the moſt intereſting 
of all ſciences, that of the public good: A 
{cience, in which the liberty of the Preſs, 
which ſhe alone enjoys, ought to have given 
her a prodigious advantage over every other 
nation in Europe. Was it national pride 
which prevented you from profiting by this 
advantage? Or, was it, becauſe you were 
_not altogether in ſo bad a condition as other 
pations, that you have impoſed upon your- 
ſelves in your ſpeculations ſo far as to be per- 
ſuaded that your arrangements were com- 
pleat ? Is it 7 ſpirit and a deſire of being 

ſupported 


E 

ſupported by popular opinion which has 
retarded your progreſs, by inducing your 
political writers to treat as vain Metaphyſics“ 
all thoſe ſpeculations which aim at eſtabliſh- 
ing the rights and true intereſts of nations 
and individuals upon fixed principles. How 
comes it that you are almoſt the firſt of the 
writers of your country, who has given a juſt 
idea of liberty, and ſhewn the falſity of the 
notion ſo frequently repeated by almolt all 
Republican Writers, © that liberty con- 
* fiſts in being ſubje& only to the laws,” 
as if a man could be free while oppreſſed 
by an unjuſt law. This would not be true, 
even if we could ſuppoſe that all the laws 
were the work of an afſembly of the whole 
nation ; for certainly every individual has 
his rights, of which the nation cannot de- 
prive him, except by violence and an un- 
lawful uſe of the general power. Though 
you have attended to this truth and have ex- 
plained yourſelf upon this head, perhaps ir 
would have merited a more minute expla- 
nation, conſidering how little attention is 
paid to it even by the moſt zealous friends 
of liberty. 

It is likewiſe extraordinary that it was not 
thought a trivial matter in England to aſſert 


* See Mr, Burke s Letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol. 
« that 
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that one nation never can have à right to 
govern another nation!“ that a govern- 
ment where ſuch a principle is admitted 
can have no foundation but that of force, 

which is equally the foundation of robbery 
and tyranny”—* and that the tyranny of 
a people is the moſt cruel and intolerable, 
becauſe it leaves the feweſt reſources to the 
oppreſſed.” A deſpot is reſtrained by a 
ſenſe of his own intereſt, He is checked by 


ce 


remorſe or by the public opinion. But the 


multitude never calculate. The multitude are 
never checked by remorſe, and will even aſ- 
cribe to themſelves the higheſt honour when 
they deſerve only diſgrace. 

What a dreadful commentary on your 
book are the events which have lately be- 
fallen the Engliſh nation For ſome 
months they have been running head- 
long to ruin.— The fate of America is al- 
ready decided Behold her independent be- 
yond recovery. —But will She be free and 
happy ?—Can this new people, ſo advan- 


© tageoully placed for giving an example to the 


world of a conſtitution under which man 
may enjoy his rights, freely exerciſe all 
his faculties, and be governed only by na- 
ture, reaſon and juſtice—Can they form ſuch 
a Conſtitution Can they eſtabliſh it upon 

a never- 
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a a neverfailing foundation, and guard againſt 
every ſource of diviſion and corruption which 
may gradually undermine and deſtroy it ? 

I confeſs that I am not ſatisfied with the 
Conſtitutions which have hitherto beenform- 
ed by the different States of America. It is 
with reaſon that you reproach the State of 
Penſylvania with exacting a religious teſt 
from thoſe who become members of the body 
of Repreſentatives. There are much worſe 
teſts in the other States ; and there is one (I 
believe the Jerſeys) which requires (+) a de- 
claration of faith in the Divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt.—I obſerve that by moſt of them the 
cuſtoms of England are imitated, without 
any particular motive. Inſtead of col- 
lecting all authority into one center, that 
of the nation, they have eſtabliſhed dif- 
ferent bodies; a body of repreſentatives, 
a council, and a Governour, becauſe there 
is in England a Houſe of Commons, a 
_ Houſe of Lords, and a King.—They en- 
deavour to balance theſe different powers, 


(t) It is the Conſtitution of Delware that impoſes the 
| teſt here meant, That of the Jerſeys, with a noble li- 
berality, orders that there ſhall never in that Province 
be any eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſect in prefer- 
ence to another, and that all Proteſtants of all per- 
ſuaſions ſha!l enjoy equal rights and privileges. 
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as if this equilibrium, which in England may 
be a neceſſary check to the enormous in- 
fluence of royalty, could be of any uſe in 
Republics founded upon the equality of all 
the Citizens; and as if eſtabliſhing different 
orders of men, was not a ſource of diviſions 
and diſputes. In attempting to prevent 


imaginary dangers they create real ones; 


and in their deſire to have nothing to fear 
from the clergy, they unite them more 
cloſely by one common proſcription. By 
excluding them from the right of being 
elected into public offices they become a body 
diſtinct from the State. Wherefore ſhould a 
Citizen, whohas the ſame intereſt withothers 
in the common defence of liberty and pro- 
perty, be excluded from contributing to it 
his virtue and knowledge? Ils it becauſe 
he is of a profeſſion which requires. know- 
ledge and virtue? The clergy are only 
dangerous when they exiſt as a diſtin body 
in the State; and think themſelves poſſeſſed 


of ſeparate rights and intereſts and a religi- 


on eſtabliſhed by law, as if ſome men had 
a right to regulate the conſciences of other 


men, or could have an intereſt in doing 


this; as if an individual could facrifice to 
civil ſociety opinions on which he thinks his 
eternal 


U_ Jig 1] 


wat) ſalvation depends ; as if, in ſhort, 
mankind were to -be ſaved. or damned in 
communities Where true toleration, (that is, 
where the abſolute incompetency of civil 

government in matters of conſcience, is 
eſtabliſhed); there the clergyman, when ad- 
mitted into the national aſſembly, becomes 
a ſimple citizen; but when excluded, he 
becomes an eccigſiaſtio. 

Il do not think they are ſufficiently careful 
to reduce the kind of buſineſs with which 
the government of each State is charged, 
within the narroweſt limits poſſible; nor 
to ſeparate the objects of legiſlation from 
thoſe of the general adminiſtration, or from 
thoſe of a local and particular adminiſtra- 
tion; nor to inſtitute local permanent aſ- 
ſemblies, which by diſcharging almoſt all 
the functions in the detail of government, 
make it unneceſſary for the general aſſemblies 
to attend to theſe things, and thereby deprive 
the members of the general aſſemblies of 
every means, and perhaps every deſire, of 
abuſing a power which can only be applied 
to general objects, and which, conſequent- 
ly, muſt be free from the influence of the 


little paſſions by which men uſually are 
tated. 
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I do not find that they attend to the great 
diſtinction (the only one which is founded 
in nature between two claſſes of men), be- 
tween landholders, and thoſe who are not 
landholders; to their intereſts, and of 
courſe to their different rights reſpecting 
legiſlation, the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
police, their contributions to the public 
expence, and employment. 

No fixed principle of taxation is eſta- 
bliſhed. They ſuppoſe that each State may 
tax itſelf according to its own fancy, by 

_ eſtabliſhing either perſonal taxes, or taxes 
on conſumption and importation ; that is, 
that each State may aſſume to itſelf an in- 
tereſt contrary to the intereſt of the other 
States. | 

They alto every where ſuppoſe that they 
have a right to regulate commerce. They 
even delegate authority to executive bodies, 
and to Governors, to prohibit the expor- 
tation of certain commodities on certain 

| occaſions. So far are they from being ſenſi- 
ble that the right to an entire liberty in 
commerce is the conſequence of the right 
of property. So much are they ſtill in- 
volved in the miſt of European illuſions. 


In the general union of the States I do 
not obſerve a coalition, a fuſion of all the 


5 parts 


© x 


parts to form one homogeneous body. It 
is only a jumble of communities too diſ- 
cordant, and which retain a conſtant ten- 
dency to ſeparation, owing to the diverſity 
in their laws, cuſtoms and opinions; to the 
inequality in their preſent ſtrength ; but 
ſtill more, to the inequality in their ad- 
vances to greater ſtrength. It is only a copy 
of the Dutch republic, with this difference, 
that the Dutch republic had nothing to 
fear, as the American republic has, from 
the future poſſible increaſe of any one of 
the Provinces.—All this edifice has been 
hitherto ſupported upon the erroneous 
foundation of the moſt ancient and vul- 
gar policy ; upon the prejudice that Na- 
tions and States, as ſuch, may have an 
intereſt diſtin from the intereſt which in- 
dividuals have to be free, and to defend 
their property againſt the attacks of rob- 
bers and conquerors: An intereſt, in 
carrying on a. more extenſive. commerce 
than other States, in not purchaſing foreign 
merchandize, and compelling foreigners to 
conſume their produce and manufactures : 
An intereſt in poſſeſſing more extenſive ter- 
ritories, and acquiring ſuch and ſuch a 
province, ifland or village: An intereſt in in- 
ſpiring other nations with awe, and gaining a 

”M uperiority 
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ſuperiority over them in the glory of arts, 
ſciences, and arms. 


Some of theſe prejudices are . in 
Europe, from the ancient rivalſhip of na- 
tions and the ambition of Princes, which 
compel every State to keep up an armed 
force to defend itſelf againſt the attack of 
neighbours in arms, and to look upon a mi- 
litary force as the principal object of govern- 


ment. Amertca is likely in nao long time 


to enjoy the happineſs of having no external 
enemy to dread, provided ſhe is not divided 
within herſelf. She ought, therefore, to 
eſtimate properly thoſe pretended interęſta 
and cauſes of diſcord which alone are likely 
to be formidable to her liberty. On that 
ſacred principle, “ liberty of commerce 


* conſidered as a natural right flowing from 


te the poſſeſſion of property,” all the pre- 
tended intereſts of commerce muſt vaniſh.— 
The ſuppoſed intereſt in poſſeſſing more or 
leſs territory diſappear on this principle, 
„that a territory does not belong to na- 
* tions, but to the individuals who are pro- 


-<« prietors of the lands.” The queſtion, 


whether ſuch a canton or ſuch a village be- 
longs to ſuch a Province or ſuch a. State, 
ought not to be determined by the intereſt 
in it pretended by that Province or that 
State; 


( 2119 ] 

State ; but by the intereſt the inhabitants 
of the canton or village have in afſembling 
for tranſacting their affairs in the place 
moſt convenient for them. This intereſt, 
meaſured by the greater or leſs diſtance 
that a man can go from his home to attend 
to important affairs without injuring his 
private concerns, forms a natural boundary 
to the juriſdiction of States, and eſtabliſhes 
an equipoiſe “ of extent and ſtrength be- 
tween them, which muſt remove every 
danger of inequality, and every pretence 
to ſuperiority, 
There can be no intereſt in being feared 
when nothing can be demanded, and when 
men are in a ſituation not to be attacked by 
a conſiderable force with any hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, 

The glory of arms is nothing to thoſe 
who enjoy the happineſs of living in peace. 

The glory of arts and ſciences belongs to 
every man who can acquire it. There is 


This ſeems to be a particular of much conſequence. 
The great inequality now exiſting, and which is likely 
to increaſe, between the different States, is a very un- 
favourable circumſtance; and the embaraſſment and 
danger to which it expoſes the union ought to be 
guarded againſt as far as poſſible in laying out future 
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here ample ſcope.. The field of diſcovery i is 
boundleſs ; and all profit by the diſcoveries 
of all. 

I imagine that the Americans are not as 
ſenſible of theſe truths, as they ought to 
be, in order to ſecure the happineſs of 
their poſterity. I do not blame their leaders. 
It was neceſſary to provide for the neceſſities 
of the moment, by ſuch an union as they 
could form againſt a preſent and moſt for- 
midable enemy. They have not leiſure to 
conſider how the errors of the different con- 
ſtitutions and States may be corrected; 
but they ought to be afraid of perpetuating 
theſe errors, and to endeavour by all means 
to reconcile the opinions and intereſts of 
the different provinces, and to unite them 
by bringing them to one uniform ſet of 
principles. 

To accompliſh this they have great ob- 
ſtacles to ſurmount. 


In Canada, an order of Roman Catholic 


Clergy, and a body of Nobles. 


In New England, a rigid puritanical ſpirit 
which has been always lompwhat into- 
lerant . | pwr? 


— * This has been once true of the inhabitant of News 
England, but it is not ſo now. See p. 47. 


In 


I e 
In Penſylvania, a very great number of in- 
habitants laying it down as a religious prin— 
ciple, that the profeſſion of arms is unlaw- 
ful, and refuſing to join in the arrangements 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh the military force of 
the State, by uniting the character of the 
Citizen with that of the Soldier and Mili- 
tiaman, in conſequence of which the buſi- 
neſs of war is made to be the buſineſs of 
Mercenaries. 

In the Southern Colonies, an inequality 
of fortune too great; and what is worſe, 
a great number of Blacks, whoſe ſlavery 
is incompatible with a good political conſti- 
tution ; and who, if emancipated, would 
occaſion great embarraſſement by forming 
two diſtinct people in one State. 

In all of them, various prejudices, an at- 
tachment to eſtabliſhed forms, a habit of 
paying certain taxes, and a dread of thoſe 
which muſt be ſubſtituted for them; a 
vanity in thoſe colonies which think them- 
ſelves moſt powerful ; and a wretched be- 
ginning of national pride. I imagine that 
the Americans muſt aggrandize themſelves 
not by wer, but by agriculture, If they 
negle& the immenſe deſarts which are at 
their backs, and which extend all the way 
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to the weſtern ſea, their exiles and fugi- 
tives from the ſeverity of the laws, will 
unite with the Savages, and ſettle that part 
of the country; the conſequence of which 


will be that bodies of Banditti will 


ravage America, as the Barbarians of the 


North ravaged the Roman Empire, and 


ſubject the States to the neceſſity of keep- 
ing the frontiers always guarded, and re- 
maining in a State of continual war. The 
Colonies next to the frontier will of courſe 
be better diſciplined than the reſt ; and 
this incquality of military force will prove 
a dreadful incentive to ambition, The 
remedy for this inequality would be to 
keep up a ſtanding army, to which every 
State ſhould contribute in proportion to 
its population ; but the Americans, who 


have the fears that the Engliſh ought to 


have, dread nothing ſo much as a ſtand- 
ing army, In this they are wrong. There 
is nothing more eaſy than to, combine a 
ſtanding army with a militia, ſo as to im- 
prove the militia, and gain additional ſe- 
curity for liberty. But it is no eaſy matter 
to calm their apprehenſions on that head. 
Here are a number of difficulties ; and 
perhaps the ie intereſts of powerful 
individuals 
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individuals will unite with the prejudices of 


the multitude, to check the efforts of true 
Philoſophers and good Citizens. 


It is impoſſible not to wiſh atdently 
that this people may attain to all the pro- 
ſperity of which they are capable. They 
are the hope of the world. They may be- 
come a model to it. They may prove by fact 
that men can be free and yet tranquil ; and 
that it is in their power to reicue them- 
ſelves from the chains in which tyrants and 
knaves of all deſcriptions have preſumed to 
bind them under the pretence of the public 
good. They may exhibit an example of 
political liberty, of religious liberty, of com- 
merical liberty, and of induſtry. The Ahlum 
they open to the oppreſſed of all nations 
ſhould conſole the earth. The eaſe with 
which the injured may eſcape from op- 
preſſive governments, will compel Princes 
to become juſt and cautious; and the reſt of 
the world will gradually open their eyes upon 
the empty illuſions with which they have 
been hitherto cheated by politicians. But for 
this purpoſe America muſt preſerve herſelf 
from theſe illuſions; and take care to avoid 
being what your miniſterial writers are fre- 

R 2 quently 
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quently ſaying She will bean image of our 
Europe—a maſs of divided powers contend- 
ing for territory and commerce, and con- 
tinually cementing the ſlavery of the people 
with their own blood. 

All enlightened men—All the felends of 
humanity ought at this time to unite their 
lights to thoſe of the American ſages, and 
to aſſiſt them in the great work of legiſla- 
tion. This, fir, would be a work worthy 
of you. I wiſh it was in my power to ani- 
mate your zeal in this inſtance. If I have in 
this letter indulged too free an effuſion 
of my ſentiments, this has been my only 
motive ; and it will, I hope, induce you to 
pardon me for tiring you. I with indeed 
that the blood which has been ſpilt, and 
which will contiune for ſome time to be 
ſpilt in this conteſt, may not be without its 
uſe to the human race. 


Our two nations are about doing much 
harm to each other, and probably without 
the proſpect to either of any real advantage. 
An increaſe of debts and public burthens, 
(perhaps a national bankruptcy), and the 
ruin of a great number of individuals, will 
prove the reſult. England ſeems to me to 
be more likely to ſuffer by theſe evils, 
and much nearer to them, than France. 

— If 
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If inſtead of going to war, you had at the 
commencement of your diſputes endeavoured 
to retreat with a good grace; if your Stateſ- 
men had then conſented to make thoſe 
conceſſions, which they will infallibly be 
obliged to make at laſt; if the national 
opinion would have permitted your govern- 
ment to anticipate events which might 
have been foreſeen ; if, in ſhort, you had 
immediately yielded to the independence of 
America without entering into any hoſtili- 
ties; I am firmly perſuaded your nation 
would have loſt nothing. —But you will zow 
loſe what you have already expended, and 
what you are ſtill to expend ; you will ex- 
perience a great diminution of your com- 
merce for ſome time, and great interior 
commotions, if driven to a bankruptcy; and, 
at any rate, a great diminution of weight 
in foreign politics. But this laſt circum- 
ſtance I think of little conſequence to the 
real happineſs of a people ; for I cannot 


agree with the Abbe Raynal in your motto®. 
I do 


* This refers to the following words (taken from Mr. 
Juſtamond's tranflation of the Abbe Raynals Hiſtory of 
the European Settlements) in the Title-page to the 
Second Tract on Civil Liberty—** Should the morals 
of the Engliſh be perverted by luxury—ſhould they 
% loſe 


YR J 
T do not believe all this will make you a 
contemptible nation or throw you into 
ſlavery.— On the contrary ; your misfortunes 
may have the effect of a neceſſary amputa- 
tion. They are perhaps the only means of 
ſaving you from the gangrene of luxury 
and corruption. And if they ſhould termi- 
nate in the amendment of your conſtitution, 
by reſtoring annual elections, and diſtribut- 
ing the right of ſuffrages for repreſentation ſo 
as to render it more equal and better propor- 
tioned to the intereſts of the repreſented, 
you will perhaps gain as much as America 
by this revolution; for you will preſerve 
your liberty, and with your liberty, and by 


means of it, all your other loſſes will be 
ſpeedily repaired. 


By the freedom with which I have open- 
ed myſelf to you, fir, upon theſe delicate 
points, you will judge of the eſteem with 
which you have inſpired me; and the ſatis- 

faction I feel in thinking there is ſome re- 


5 loſe their colonics by reſtraining them, &c. they will 
„be enſlaved. They will become inſignificant and 
© contemptible z and Europe will not be able to ſhew 
„the world one nation in which ſhe can pride herſelf.” 


3 ſemblance 


0 

ſemblance between our ſentiments and views. 
depend on your * confining this confidence 
to yourſelf, I even beg that you will not 
be particular in anſwering me by the Poſt, 
for your letter will certainly be opened at 
our Poſt-Oftices, and I ſhall be found much 
too great a friend to liberty for a miniſter, 
even though a diſcarded miniſter. 


I have the honour to be with all poſ- 
ſible reſpect, 


Sir, 
Your molt humble, 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


TUAGOT, 


In compliance with Mr. Turgot's deſire, this let- 
ter was kept private during his life. Since his death J 
have thought the publication of it a duty which I owe 
to his memory, as well as to the United States and 
the world, I can add, with much ſatisfaction, that my 
venerable friend and the excellent Philoſopher and 
Sateſman whoſe name introduces this letter; and 
alſo, that ſome intimate friends of Mr. Turgot's, who 


have been conſulted on this ſubject, concur with me in 
this ſentiment, | 


Note omitted in Page 52. 


The imperfeQtion of real knowledge may often produce 
unreaſonable incredulity. Had the beſt Philoſophers 
been told a few years ago, ** that there exiſted fiſnes which 
* had the command of /;ghtening, and which uſed it to 


« kill their prey,” they would have ſcoured the informa- 
tion as abſurd and ridiculous. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


oF HE following Teſtament was /ately 

publiſhed in France, and conveyed to 
ne by Dr. FRANKLIN, I exemplifies, with 
an inftruttive pleaſantry and great force, the 
account in page 10, &c. of the powers of Com- 
pound Intereſt or a Sinking Fund, and the 
uſes to which they may be applied for the benefit 
of nations and of paſterity. For this reaſon J 
here affer to the public the following tranſla- 
tion of it; not doubting but I ſhall be excuſed if 
the turn of bumour in it renders it a compo- 
ation of a nature not perfeftly ſuitable to the 
other parts of this pampblet. 


TESTAMENT, Oe. 


N. the name of God, IJ Fortune Ricard, Teacher 
of Arithmetic at D-—, invoking the Holy 

Virgin and Saint Fortune my patron, do make 

this my laſt Will as follows ph 


[The Executors, who have cauſed this Will 

* to be printed in order to fulfil the intentions 
of the late M. Fortune Ricard, do not think it 
* neceſſary to publiſh thoſe particular bequeſts 
which concern only his own family.— After 
* having diſpoſed of his patrimony among them 
with wiſdom, he proceeds in the following man- 
nere 


It remains now for me to declare my in- 
tentions with regard to the promiſe of 400 
livres *, ſubſcribed on my behalf by M. P. 
6 banker 
22 J. 4s. 6 4. 


1 134 } 
banker of this town. This ſum proceeded origi- 
nally from a preſent which was made me by Proſ- 
per Ricard, my much honoured grandfather, when 
J entered the eighth year of my age; At that 
age he had taught me the principles of writing 
and calculation. After having ſnewn me that a 
capital, with its accumulating intereſt at five per 
cent. would amount at the end of 100 years to 
more than 131 times the original ſum“, and ſeeing 
that I liſtened to this lecture with the greateſt 
attention, he took 24 livres out of his pocket, and 
addreſſed me with an enthuſiaſm which is ſtill pre- 
ſent to my mind “ My child, ſaid he, remember 
„ while thou liveſt, that with ceconotny and cal- 
* culation nothing is impoſſible for man. Here 


are 24 livres which I give thee. Take them to 


a merchant in our neighbourhood, who will 
place them in trade out of regard to me. 
« Every year thou ſhalt add the intereſt to the 
principal. At thy death thou ſhalt employ the 
*« pfoduce in good works for the repoſe of thy 
* foul and my own.” -I have executed this order 
with fidelity, and in the courſe of my life I have 
planned many projects for employing this money. 
Having reached the 71ſt year of my age, it a- 
mounts to 500 livres; but as I muſt fome time 
or other ſet bounds to myſelf, I now deſtre that 
it may be divided into five portiohs of 100 livres 4 
each; to which the intereſts ſhall be annually ad- 
ded, and the accumulated ſums ſhall be ſucceſſive- 
ly applied to the following uſes. 


1. In a hundred years the firſt ſum of 100 livres 
will amount to more than 13, 100 livres 6, (58221.). 
— 19 n e ene From 
* See table iſt annexed to this Will. 
+ Nearly a guinea, 
1 Four pounds nine ſhillings. 
§ See table 1ſt and zd. 


„ 

From this ſum a prize of 4000 livres ſhall be 
given for the beſt theological diſſertation, to 
prove the lawfulneſs of putting out money to inte- 
reſt. Three medals, of 600 livres each, ſhall alſa 
be given for the three diſſertations which ſhall be 
adjudged the next in merit to the prize-difſerta- 
tion. The remainder of the 13,100 livres ſhall 
be expended in printing the prize differtation and 
extracts from the others, Copies of theſe ſhall 
be ſent, gratis, to all the biſhops, clergy, and 
confeſſors of the kingdom, I had intended to 
have ſent them alſo into foreign countries; but I oh- 
ſerve that all the univerſities of the chriſtian world, 
excepting thoſe of France, have ſolemnly recog- 
nized the lawfulneſs of putting money to intereſt*, 
and that it continues neceſſary only in this king- 
dom to explain a queſtion in morals ſo intereſt- 


' 
o * 


ing to the welfare of the State. 


2. After two hundred years a ſecond ſum of 100 
livres, amounting, with its accumulated intereſt, to 
more than 1,700,000 livres +, (756, 500!.) ſhall 
be employed in eſtabliſhing a perperual fund for 
fourſcore prizes of 1000 livres each, to be diſtri- 
buted annually by the different academies of the 
kingdom, as follows :—Fifteen prizes for the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed yirtuous actions —fifteen for works of 
ſcienceand literature ten for ſolutions of queſtions 
in arithmetic and calculation ten for ſuch new 
proceſſes in agriculture as ſhall produce the beſt 
crops—ten for maſter- pieces in the fine arts 

| | and 


. * See the approbations of the Univerſities of Alcala, Sa- 

lamanca, Ingolſtadt, Fribourg in Briſgaw, Mayence, Co- 

77 and Treves, printed at the end of a Treati/e upon 

Jury and Intereſt. Lyon, Bruy/el-Ponthus, 1776, in 12mo. 

The firſt five of theſe approbations have been depoſited in 

the archives of the conſulſhip of the town of Lyons: | 
+ Sce table 2d and 4th, 
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and ten to encourage races and other exerciſes 
roper to diſplay 15 force and agility of the 
2 and to reſtore amongſt us a taſte for the 
gymnaſium which was in ſuch great eſteem a- 
mong the Grecks, and which formerly made 

e figs of 95g as 
After three hundred .years, from another ſum 
of 100 livres, increaſed in that time to more 
than two hundred and twenty - ſix millions, 
(10,057,000 J.) there ſhall be appropriated 196 
millions towards,,cſtabliſhing, in the moſt con- 
ſiderable places in France, 500 patriotic banks 
for lending money without intereſt; the largeſt 
of which ſhall have a fund of ten millions of li- 
vres, and the ſmalleſt a fund of 100,000 livres. 
Theſe banks ſhall be managed by a committee 
of the moſt upright citizens in each place, 
and the money ſhall be employed in loans to 
{uccour the unfortunate, or advanced towards 
promoting agriculture, trade, and induſtry. The 
remaining thirty millions ſhall be expended 
in founding twelve muſeusms in the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Rouen, Bourdeaux, Rennes, Liſle, Nancy, 
Tours, Dijon, T houlouſe, Aix, and Grenoble. 
Each of theſe muſeums ſhall be placed at the moſt 
agreeable end of the city. Five hundred thouſand 
livres ſhall be expended upon each. building, and 
in the purchaſe of grounds which ſhall belong to 
them, and be laid out into. botanical and fruit gar- 
dens, and allo into kitchen gardens and extenſive 
walks. To each muſeum ſhall be annexed an 
income of 100,000 livres; and there ſhall be 
lodged and boarded in it forty literary men and 
artiſts of ſuperior merit, who, at the time of 
meals ſhall be divided into four tables, that 
their repaſts may be chearful without being too 
| et 22; eee RAN. 
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noiſy. Each muſeum ſhall be provided with fix 
Secretaries, a deſigner and engraver, and four 
carriages. There ſhall be alſo a hall for concerts, 
a theatre, a chymical laboratory, a cabinet of na- 
tural hiſtory, a hall for experimental philoſophy, 
and a grand gallery for a common library. A 
hundred thouſand livres ſhall be expended on a ſe- 
parate library for each of theſe eſtabliſhments. 
The ſame ſum ſhall be employed in providing 
them with ſeparate cabinets of natural hiſtory and 
with philoſophical inſtruments. And 10, ooo li- 
vres ſhall be reſerved annually for keeping up 
and increaſing theſe cabinets and philoſophical 
inſtruments.“ 

The libraries ſhall always be open to the pub. 
lic. Twenty members of the muſeum ſhall be 
engaged in giving public and gratuitous courſes 
of lectures upon the foreign languages, and upon 
all the arts and ſciences. The other twenty ſhall 
be engaged in ſuch other employments as may be 
moſt uſeful, No one ſhall be admitted a mem- 
ber till he has previouſly given proof, not of his 
rank, deſcent, or nobility, but of his morals, 
and of his never having diſhonoured his pen by 
writing againſt + religion and government, or by 
ſatiriſing any member of the community. On 
being admitted he ſhall make oath, That he will 
prefer virtue, truth, and his country to every 
thing; and the general good of literature to 
his own fame,” The ah of the members of 
the muſeum ſhall be printed at the expence of 4 

T eſta- 


* See table 5th. : 
| + No good men will ever write againſt religion and 
government. On the contrary ; they will do all they can 
to render them greater bleſſings, by ſpreading juſt notions 
of them, and clearing them from thoſe abuſes and cor- 
ruptions by which uſurpers and hypocrites have made the 
the means of enſlaving and debaſing mankind. r 


[ 138 J 
eſtabliſhment, and when thoſe expences are reim- 
burſed, the profits ſhall belong to the authors. 


4. After four bundred years the fourth ſum of 100 
livres, amounting, with intereſt, to near 30, ooo mil- 
lions, (1, 330, ooo, oool.) ſhall be employed in build- 
ing ioo towns, each containing 150, ooo ſouls“, in 
the moſt agreeable ſituations which can be found 
in France. The means of peopling theſe towns, 
of governing and making them flouriſh, are ex- 
plained in a memorial annexed to this will +. In 
a ſhort time there will reſult from hence an ad- 
dition of 15 millions of inhabitants to the king- 
dom, and its conſumption will be doubled, for 
which ſervice I hope the ceconomiſts will think 
themſelves obliged to me. 1 892 

I am ſenſible that all the ſpecie in Europe is 
not equal to theſe 30,000 millions, and that it 
will be impoſſible to make proviſion in money for 
ſuch immenſe ſums. For this reaſon I leave it to 
the diſcretion of my executors to exchange caſh at 
convenient ſeaſons for landed and other real poſſeſ- 
ſions. The revenue ariſing from thoſe poſſeſſions 
ſhall either be laid out in caſh, or realized by 
further purchaſes, ſo that my bequeſts may be 
fulfilled in their due time without any difficulty. 

I am cyavinced, by the moſt accurate calcula- 
tions, that my arrangements inſtead of clogging 
will give activity to the circulation of ſpecie. 
Laying out the money 1 have ordered in the pur- 

Chaſe 
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„See table 6th, 4 

t The Executors have not yet determined whether they 
ſhall publiſh this Memorial, which is very-copious, and con- 
tains fome ideas that may claim originality. The more im- 
mediate concerns of their executorſhip have not yet afforded 
them time for examiffing the whole of it. Beſides, there can 
be no neceſſity of hurrying the publication, inaſmuch as 
the towns of which it treats are not to be built nll the end 
of four centuries, ; | | 
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chaſe of eſtates, will ſoon increaſe their value; and 
when theſe accumulating riches ſhall have ſo pro- 
duced their effect as that there can no longer be 
found in France a landholder who will ſell his 
eſtate, purchaſes muſt be ſought for among the 
neighbouring nations, 


5. Finally, with regard to the laſt ſum of 100 
livres, amounting nearly, by the accumulation 
of five. hundred years, to four millions of millions of 
livres,“ it ſhall be diſpoſed of as follows. 

Six thouſand millions ſhall be appropriated to- 
wards paying the national debt of France, upon 
condition that the Kings, our good lords and 


maſters, ſhall be entreated to order the comptrol- 


lers general of the finances to undergo in future 
an examination in arithmetic + before they enter 
upon their office. 

Twelve thouſand millions ſhall likewiſe be em- 
ployed in paying the public debts of England. — 
It may be ſeen that I reckon that both thoſe na- 
tional debts will be doubled in this period; not 
that I have any doubts of the talents of certain 
miniſters to increaſe them much more, bur 


their operations in this way are oppoſed by an in- 


finity of circumſtances which lead me to 2 
ſame that thoſe debts cannot be more than dou- 
bled. Beſides, if they amount to a few thouſands 
of millions more, I declare that it is my intention 
that they ſhould be entirely paid off, and that a 
project ſo laudable nw not remain es 

2 or 


176 thouſands of millions ſterling, —See tables zd and 
th. 

+ There have been, it is ſaid, even in ENGLAND Lords 

of the Admiralty who could not count, and Chancelors-of 

the Excheqgaer who could not read hgures, 
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for a trifle more or leſs. I beg that the Engliſh 
would not refuſe this flight mark of the remem- 
brance of a man, who was indeed born a French- 
man, but who fincerely eſteemed their nation, and 
always was a particular admirer of that magnifi- 
cent work which Newton, their countryman, has 
entitled Univerſal Arithmetic, I earneſtly defire 
that, as an acknowledgment for this legacy, the 
Engliſh nation will conſent to call the French 
their neiphbours* and not their natural enemies; that 
they be aſſured that nature never made man an 
enemy to man; and that national hatreds, com- 
mercial prohibitions, and, above all, wars con- 
ſtantly produce a monſtrous error in calculations. 
But I dare not, in this inſtance, require any thing. 
We muſt hope for all we deſire from time; and 
when we have the happineſs of rendering a ſer- 
vice, we muſt not deſtroy its value by annexing 
conditions to it which may encumber thoſe whom 
we wiſh to ſerve, 

Thirty thouſand millions ſhall be formed into 
a fond for producing an annual revenue of 15 
hundred millions to be divided in times of peace 
among all the powers of Europe. In time of 
war the ſhare of the aggreſſor or aggreſſors ſhall 
be given to thoſe who have been attacked un- 
juſtly, in order to engage ſovereigns, if poſſible, 
to reflect a little before they commence unjuſt 
hoftilities. This revenue ſhall be diſtributed 
among the different nations in proportion to their 
Population. Every ten years an exact numera- 
2 | f 7 tion 

* The parable of the good Samaritan directs every man 
fo look upon every man as his zeighbour, without rearing 

is country or religion.-M. Ricard appears to have attende 

to this divine inſtruction. But Exgliſmen probably forget 


it, when, in their public devotions, they pray that: God 
would abate the pride and aſſuage the malice of their enemies, 


1 


tion ſhall be taken with a view to this diſtribution, 
which ſhall be made by a diet compoled of de- 
uties from all the different nations; but I di- 
rect that a larger proportion ſhall be diſtributed 
to thoſe ſovereigns who ſhall apply for it and ap- 
pear to, deſire it with no other view than to encou- 
rage population among their ſubjects, 
I leave to the wiſdom of my executors the care 
of extending the benefits of this bequeſt to the 
other _ of the world; and if, by this means, 
they ſhould hope to ſucceed in extinguiſhing 
throughout the world the abſurd and barbarous 
rage of war, I willingly conſent that they appro- 
riate for this purpoſe the further ſum of one 
undred thouſand millions. I wiſh that ſix thou- 
ſand millions may be offered to his Majeſty, the 
King of France; namely, a thouſand millions to 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of lotteries, a ſort of tax 
impoſed upon wicked men which infallibly ren- 
ders them a great deal more wicked; a thouſand 
millions to buy in all uſeleſs offices which are at- 
tended with the ſad inconvenience of perſuading 
many perſons that it is a ſufficient diſcharge of 
their duty to their country to occupy an office 
without functions, and that an honour may be de- 
rived from bearing a ſenſeleſs title; a thouJand mil- 
lions to buy in offices which, on the contrary, are 
too important to be left expoſed to the danger of ve- 
nality; a thouſand millions to purchaſe a domain for 
his Majeſty worthy of his crown, and ſufficient for 
the expences of his court, ſo that the nation inay 
clearly perceive that the taxes impoſed upon them 
are applicable only to the expenditures of the | 
ſtate, The remaining two thouſand millions 
ſhall form a fund, whoſe annual produce ſhall be . A 
employed by his Majeſty in penſions and gratui- | 
ties. By theſe means, if ſometimes thoſe favours 0 
| * ſhould | 
L ö 


e 


ſhould be conferred upon intriguing and unde- 
ſerving perſons, the nation will have no cauſe 
ro complain of the improper uſe of money drawn 
from taxes and the labours of the huſband- 
man. 

F appoint a thouſand millions towards adding a 
thouſand livres to the ſettled income of all the 
clergy in the kingdom, and 600 livres to that 
of their vicars, upon condition that they no 
longer demand fees for ſaying” maſſes. I had 
alſo ſome thoughts of propoling to them the 
ſuppreſſion of fees for baptiſms, marriages, and 
burials; but I have conſidered thoſe functi- 
ons to be of a civil as well as religious nature; 
and that on this account the clergy may, with- 
out impropriety, be allowed to receive a pay 
which is, in fact, more moderate than would 
be required by any other public officers 1n 
their places. Beſides, this pay, perhaps, ren- 
ders the ſervice more exact, more ſpeedy on 
their part, and leſs irkſome to the delicacy of 
tome of thoſe who receive it. 

| appoint two thouſand millions towards 
forming an income of ten livres a month to 
all the children which ſhall be born in the 
Kingdom till they are three years of age; and 
] defire this legacy to be increaſed to thirty 
livres a month to thoſe children which ſhall be 
nurſed by their cwn mothers. I do not except 
even the children of the rich; on the contrary, I 

- invite rich parents to accept this donation without 
reluctance, as an honorary prize awarded to pa- 
rernity and the cares of maternal love. They may, 

if they pleaſe, apply it to acts of charity and be- 
nevoience, _ | 

TI appoint four thouſand millions towards 
purchaling the waſte lands of the * 
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Theſe ſhall be divided into goo thouſand little 


farms or tenements of four or five. acres each. 
on which ſhall be erected as many commo- 
dious cottages. Thele 500 thouſand farms ſhall 
be given as freeholds to an equal number of 
married peaſants, choſen in each pariſh by a 
veſtry compoſed of ten of the moſt aged inhabitants. 
The poſicſlors of theſe freebolds ſhall be obliged 
to make them their only reſidence, to cultivate 
them with their own hands and thoſe of their fa- 
milies, and to report every year the improvements 
of them which they have made. Theſe freeholds 
ſhall be hereditary, but only upon condition that 
they ſhall neither be divided, nor any two of 
them engroſſed by one perſon, When a free- 
holder dies without leaving behind him either 
wife, children, brothers, ſiſters, nephews, or 
nieces, who have lived and laboured with him 
for three years prior to his deceaſe, the freehold 


ſhall be declared vacant, and given anew by the 


veltry of the pariſh to that pealant who ſhall ap- 
pear to deſerve it belt. 

I defire that two thouſand millions be laid out 
in purchaſing all the manors of which there ſhall 
be ſellers, and that the vaſſals thereon be for ever 
afterwards exempted from all ſervitude and 
fealty. ö ; 

Six thouſand millions ſhall be employed in 
founding houſes of education in all the country 
pariſhes, agreeable to the plan of the author of 
-a work entitled, Patriotic Views reſpecting the Edu- 
cation of the People. If in executing this plan 
of a man of genius and an excellent citizen it 
ſhould appear to want ſome little amendments and 
alterations, I direct that they ſhall be adopted. 

I appoint 20,000 millions towards erecting in 
the kingdom 40,000. houſes of labour, or public 


Work- 


1 
9 


1% 1 


work-houſes; to each of which ſhall be appro- 
priated from 10,000 to 50,000 livres annual in- 
come. Every man and woman ſhall have a right 
to offer themſelves at any time to be maintained 
and employed in them. I chuſe to ſay nothing 
of any other particulars in the government and 
management of theſe houſes; hoping that the ideas 
which begin to be formed concerning eſtabliſh- 
ments of this Kind will be perfected before the pe- 
riod fixed for theſe ſhall arrive; and that it will 
at length be univerſally acknowledged, that 
though it is dangerous and fooliſh to give alms 
in money to a ſtrong beggar, yet that ſociety has 
no right to deprive him of his liberty and inflict 
puniſhments upon him, while it does not hold 
out to him any other means of ſubſiſtence, or at 
leaſt point out to him a method of diſcovering 
what means he is capable of uſing. 
I intreat the managers of theſe public work- 
houſes to give the greateſt encouragement to ſuch 
trades as can be performed by women. This ſex, 
ſo dear to all ſenſible minds, has been neglected 
or oppreſſed by all our inſtitutions. - Seductions 
of all kinds ſeem to conſpire againſt their virtue 
—— Neceſlity precipitates them involuntarily into an 
abyſs of infamy and miſery.—The low price 
which is ſet upon the labour of women is out of 
all, proportion to the inferiority of their bodily 
ſtrength. Let the public work houſes ſet the ex- 
ample of paying them better. "OY 
There are in France many houſes of correc- 
tion where the miſconduct of women is ſe- 
verely puniſhed, but where in reality it is only 
ſuſpended, mere confinement having no tendency 
to eradicate vice. Why ſhould there not be one 
eſtabliſhment where a young woman, conquered 
by temptation and on the brink of deſpair, might 
BER preſent 
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preſent herſelf, and ſay—“ Vice offers me gold; 
J only aſk for labour and bread. In compaſſion 
ce to my remorſe aſſiſt and ſtrengthen me. Open 
« an aſylum for me where I may weep without 
< being ſeen, expiate thoſe faults which purſue 
4e and overwhelm me, and recover a ſhadow. of 
* peace.” —Such an inſtitution exiſts no where 
I-appoint, therefore, a thouſand millions toward 
eltabliſhing one. 

The ſnares which are laid by vice for women 
without fortunes, would make fewer victims if 
more aſſiſtance was given them. We have an 
infinity of eſtabliſhments for perſons in the high- 
er ranks of life which do honour to the generolity 
of our forefathers. Why have we none for this 
purpoſe ?—1 deſire, therefore, that two thouſand 
millions be employed in eſtabliſhing in the king- 
dom à hundred hoſpitals, which ſhall be called 
HoseiTALs or ANGELS. There ſhall be admitted 
into each a hundred females of the age of ſeven 
or eight years, and of the moſt engaging forms. 
They ſhall receive the moſt perfect education in 
regard to morals, uſeful knowledge, and agreeable 
accompliſhments. At the age of eighteen they 
may quit the hoſpital in order to be married; at. 
which period they ſhall each be paid a portion of 
40,000 livres. I mention this moderate ſum be- 
cauſe it is my wiſh that they be neither repragched 
for want of fortune, nor eſpouſed from intereſt, 
An annual income of 2000 livres ſhall be given 
alſo to their parents, * * * Except once in the year 
at a ſolemn and ſplendid proceſſion, they ſhall rare- 
ly appear in public, but ſhall be conſtantly em- 
ployed in their aſylum in learning all that can ren- 
der them one day excellent wives and mothers. 

In order to fit them, in particular, for domeſlic 
economy, I deſire that after they have been taught 
the moſt accurate- ideas of expences of all kinds, 

U queſtions 
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queſtions be propoſed to them from time to time 
to which they ſhall be obliged to give anſwers by 
word of mouth, and alſo in writing; as for ex- 
ample—* If you had ſuch or ſuch an income, un- 
„ der ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, how much 
* would you appropriate to your table, your 
* houſe- rent, your maintenance, and the educa- 
* tion of your children? How many ſervants 
would you keep? How much would you re- 
*- ſerve for ſickneſs and unforeſeen - expences ? 
„Ho much would you conſecrate to the relief 
* of the unfortunate and the public good ?—If 
your income depended either entirely or in part 
* upon a tranſient advantage or a place which was 
not aſſured to you, how much would you expend 
* annually? What ſum would you reſerve for form- 
ing a capital?” &c. &c. Prizes publicly given to 
the beſt anſwers to queſtions of this kind would 
conſtitute, in my opinion, an exerciſe equally en- 
gaging and more uſeful than the little comedies 
and novels with which young perſons in the high- 
er ſtations are generally entertained. 


The honours conferred upon great men have 
always appeared to me the moſt effectual means of 
producing great men. I appoint, therefore, a 
thouſand millions towards ſtriking medals, and 
placing in the halls of all towns, or in any other 
convenient places, ſtatues and buſts in honour of 
ſuch great men as ſhall hereatrer riſe up. I 
deſire further that theſe honours be not paid them 
till ten years after their deceaſe ; and that they be 
decreed and proportioned by a tribunal compoſed 
of ſuch upright, enlightened, and worthy citi- 
zens, as ſhall be moſt likely not to be dazzled by 
falſe virtues.—It has been once reckoned, that 
founding hoſpitals for the ſick is one of the beſt 
public ſervices. For ſome years a as 

| een 
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been gaining ground, that breathing the peſti- 
lential air of hoſpitals doubles the danger of di- 
ſeaſes; and that on this and other accounts they 
probably deftray more lives than they /ave. I de- 
fire, therefore, that 10,000 millions be employed 
in eſtabliſhing in each pariſh of the kingdom 
houſes of health, in which ſhall be maintained a 
phyſician, a ſurgeon, and a convenient number 
of ſiſters of charity and nurſes. Theſe houſes 
ſhall ſupply the fick gratis in their own houſes 
with every aſſiſtance in food and medicine, and 
none ſhall be taken to the houſe of health except- 
ing thoſe whom it ſhall be impoſſible to aſſiſt at 

OMe, 


I have hitherto only directed the employment 
of about two hundred thouſand millions. There 
remain ſtill near four millions of millions, the appro- 
priation of which 1 leave to the diſcretion of my 
executors, I wiſh them to purchaſe and pull 
down all ſuch houſes as incommode the public 
way in all towns; to multiply ſquares, quays, 
fountains, gardens, &c. in order to give ſalubrity 
to the air of towns; to empty ponds; to clear 
heaths ; to deepen the beds of rivers ſo as to render 
them navigable, and to unite them by means of 
canals; — in a word, I wiſh them to co- operate in 
every poſſible method with nature, which ſeems 
to have deſigned France * to be the moſt delightful 


country under heaven. 
| U 2 I hope 


FRANCE, undoubtedly, poſſeſſes ſome of the beſt na- 
tural advantages, and is a great kingdom. But it wants 
the firſt of all advantages. It wants a free conſtitution of 
government. It wants civil and religious liberty, Beirarin 
enjoys theſe bleſſings; and this, though leſs than a fourth 
of FRance in extent and population, gives it a vaſt pre- 
eminence. May theſe bleſſings be foon recovered by one of 
theſe countries, and neyer loſt by the other. —T ran/lator's 
note. | y | 
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n 
I hope that all good citizens will aſſiſt my exe- 


cutors in the choice of ſuch uſeful eſtabliſhments 


as ſhall yet remain to be formed. I call upon 
them to publiſh the ideas with which patriotic 
zeal may inſpire them, ſince now they are en- 
couraged by the conſoling certainty that funds 
for executing them cannot be wanting. 

I name for executors my deareſt and beſt friends 
M.'M. -:- - - - - - - - - - [Here the teſtator 
names fix executors, who do not think proper at 
preſent to reveal themſelves, and then goes on as 
follows], 

] beg of them to meet as often as the affairs of 
my executorſhip ſhall require. In caſe of am equal 
diviſion of opinions, the oldeſt ſhall have the caſt- 
ing vote. When one of them dies, I defire the 
ſurvivors to fill the vacancy, as ſoon as may be, 
with the moſt honeſt, zealous, and diſintereſted 
citizen of their acquaintance, and to proceed in 
this manner for ever. I hope that during the firſt 
years of their executorſhip, when the operations 
of the fund will be eaſy, they will tranſact in this 
buſineſs out of regard to me and to the public. I 
foreſce that, in proceſs of time, the ſums to be laid 


out will become ſo immenſely great, as to render 


neceſſary voyages and other conſiderable expences, 
which will be productive of no profit. For this 
reaſon I have left 125,000 livres of the ſecond 
ſum- unappropriated , of the third 711,000; and 
of the fourth thirty-two millions. Theſe ſums I 
requeſt them to accept as a compenſation for 
their expences and trouble. I charge them al- 
ways, as far as they can, without hazarding the 
ſecurity of the fund, to prefer thoſe ways of lay- 
ing out the accumulating ſums which ſhall be 


moſt ſerviceable to individuals and the public, 


If a reduction in the rate of intereſt, or any un- 
foreſeen loſſes, ſhould injure the fund, ſo as to - 
5 rar 
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tard its increaſe, the execution of my deſires need 
only be poſtponed in proportion to the interrup- 
riod hin ſhall ha =; £ 2 

May the ſucceſs of theſe eſtabliſnments cauſe 
one day a few tears to be ſhed on my grave. But 
above all, may the example of an obſcure indivi- 
dual“ kindle the emulation of patriots, princes, 
and public bodies; and engage them to give at- 
tention to this new but powerful and infallible 
means of ſerving poſterity, and contributing to 
the future improvement and happineſs of the 
world. 


* During the printing of this Will, the Gazette de France 
announced a legacy of the ſame kind, which will prove to 
our readers that thoſe ideas may ſometimes be realized. 
MWe read in ſome of our papers a very ſingular fact. Judge 
«« Normand, of Norwich, who died 1724, made a will, in 
*© which he bequeathed 400ol. ſterling towards building in 60 
years, from that time, a charity ſchool, to the founding 
«© of which the principal, and its accumulating intereſt, 
«« during this period, ſhould be appropriated. His further 
«« diſpofitions fix the number of LE. to 120, regulates 
*© their meals for every day in the week, each to have for 
dinner on Sunday a pound of roaſt beef, and in the even- 
„ing ten ounces of plum- — He inveſts the ma- 
«© nagement of this ſchool in the Biſhop, the Chancellor, 
«4 the Dean, the four members for the city and . and 
eight elergymen. The period determined upon for the 
execution of this Will expired in the month of May, and 
the accumulated ſum amounts to 74,0001. ang," | 

Gazette de France, Friday, Aug. 13, 1784. No. 65. 


_ TABLES, 


with its accumulating 
at 5 per Cent. 


No. I. * 
TaBLE of the Produce of a Sum of 100 Livres, 


Intereſt, during 100 Years, 


Years. £. 4. d. Years |: L. . d. 
| 100 — —|| 11s 15. 3 

Int. 5 — — mn. 5-46. 9 

1 169 4 12111 — 

5 5 of 6 8 

2 110 5 — 5 127 12 6 

5 10 3 6 

— — a 3 N ** 

3 115 15 3 8 — 
Rur * we eaſy 8 F Livres into Pound; 


Ster 


ing. 


Strike off from the number of livres the two figures on 
the right hand, and multiply by 4 the remaining figures. 
The product increaſed by a tenth of itſelf will give nearly 
the number of pounds anſwering to the number of livres. 

Thus. 100,000 livres are equal nearly to 4000 multiplied 


by 4, and the product (4000) increaſea by 400. 


they are equal 


to 4400 J. 


That is, 


In like manner, 1,725,768 livres are equal to 17, 


multiplied by 4, and the product (69,02; 
That is, they are 1 to 75,930 4—T ran//ator'- 


6902. 


note. 


. 
increaſed by 


7 F 
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Years. . „ d.f| Year if 3. >. 

134 — —| 1145 14 — 

Int, 6 14 — Int. 57 5 6 

7 140 14 — 51 | 1202 19 6 
7 — &c. 

1 147 14 660 1866 3 — 

7 3 %} —— 

9 200 9 — 
7 15 — Ke. 

10 . 162 17 — 70 3039 13 9 

&c. [$88.19 © 

w+ 1 711 3191 13 3 
5 13 5 — Ke. 

21 278 9 — 80 | 4951 4 6 

&c 247 11 — 


40 703 8 3] 91 8468 3 6 
35 3 3] &c | 

41 738 11 6[ 99] 12511 5 9 

&c. 5 625 11 3 


50 | 1145 14 — 100 | 13,136 17 — 


OBSERVATIONS. 


We found among the papers of the late M. 
Ricard a great number of very curious tables, but 


they 
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they have not been inſerted here becauſe they had 
no direct relation to the object of his Will. He 
had computed the produce of a ſum of 100 livres, 
with the accumulated intereſt of 100 years, ac- 
cording to the different rates of intereſt; and the 
reſults varied much more than could be believed 
from the proportion of thoſe different rates, 


Intereſt at 4 per cent. gives 30 
at 8; per cent. — 131 (times the ori- 
at 6 per cent. — 339 ginal ſum. 
at 10 per cent. — 13, 780 


From hence it follows, that if the operations 
are well managed, and the money laid out to ad- 
vantage, even by ſinking the principal, (as is 
done in the fund for the 30 girls of Geneva) and 
converting afterwards the annual produce into 
capitals, the executors might Ong acer: 
rate the accompliſhment of the benevolent diſ- 
poſitions of the teſtator. 

By laying out the money every three months, 
as is the cuſtom in ſome commercial places, the 
operations might alſo be accelerated, although 
but in a ſmall degree, | 
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REM ARK, by the TRANSLATOR. 


Theſe obſervations ſhew that M. Ricard was 
himſelf poſſeſſed in a high __ of that know- 
ledge of arithmetic which he has required in the 
comptrollers-general (p. 139) as a condition of 

_ the redemption. of the debts of France. In the laſt 
agraph, however, there is an incorrect neſs which 
ſhews that he had not attended ſufficiently to one 
circumſtance in the improvement of money by 
compound intereſt. This will appear from the 
following calculations. Sag 8 


2 r 1 


7 


* 


» : 
4 * 


11 
One hundred livres will amount, if improved 
at 5 per cent, intereſt, 


Paid yearly. © Hilf-yearly. 
Livres. L Livres. 
In 100 years to 131,501 139, 560 


In 500 years to 3,932, 400, ooo, ooo —-5 , 296, ioo“, ooo, ooo 
. Paid quarterly. 8 
In 100 years to 143.890 livres. 
In 500 years to 6 166, ooo 000,000 livres. 

By directing, therefore, that the laſt hundred 
livres ſhould be improved at 5 per cent. quarterly 
intereſt, M. Ricard might have gained an addition- 
al ſum equal to 2",2 34, ooo, ooo, ooo livres; that is, 
nearly equal to a hundred thouſand millions ſterling, 
which is a ſum more than ſufficient to encompaſs 
the earth with a belt of guineas all cloſe and five 
feet broad. 


© | No. II. 
TABLE of the Produce of each Sum of 100 Livres, be- 


queathed by the Teſtator, from one hunarcd to five 
hunared Years. 


It has been proved by the preceding table, that 

a ſum of 100 livres, with the intereſt accumu- 
lating at 5 per cent. for 100 years, will produce 
13,136 lv. 17 ſous. By multiplying this ſum by 
itſelf four times ſucceſſively, it will appear that 
the following ſums are the produce of each 100 
livres at the end of each century. : 

TR "ng, Es | | | Liv. ſous den. 
1%, Produce of 100 livres, with 22 
the accumulated intereſt du- | „ 44 | 

ring 100 years - — 13,136 17 —, 
2. Produce of 100 livres, with | „5 A 
. the intereſt, during 200 years, 1,725,768 5 6 
3%. Produce of 100 livres in 


300 years - - 226,711,589 12 6 
. Produce of 100 livres -in' 1 2 os _ 
400 years FA — 29.782,761,461 13 — 
5*.. Produce of 100 livres in + zo v 2 
Joo gers 9128 16,7397 15 3 

net X o. III. 


\ 


. 


[ 186 1 


| 2006 Ns. IM. 
TaBLEe of the Are of the firſt Sum, amonunt- 
in to 13, 136 livres 17 ſous. 
| Livres ſous den. 
A prize of — | 4,000 — — 
Three others of boa livres * = . 1,800 — — 


An edition of the Prize Diſcourſe, extracts 
from the three others, with 50,000 copies 7,336. 17 — 


Total 13,136 17 — 


No. IV. 


TABLE of the Diſpoſition of the fecond 8 
mounting to 1,725,768 {ores 5 ſous 6 den. 


| Livres ſous den. 
A fund for 80 prizes of 100 livres each, 1,600,000 — — 
Reſerved towards 2 the expences 

of the executors, - 125,768 5 6 


Total 1,725,768 5 6 


No. V. 


TaLE of the D . of the third Sum, amount 


ing to 226,711,589 l iv. 12 ſous 6 den. 


Livres ſous den. 


Five hundred patriotic banks for lend- 
ng money without intereſt — 196,000,000, — — 

Bui ing 12 muſeums at 500,000 liv. | 
each - 6,000,000 

Fund for an annual income of , 30, ooo, o- 
190,900 livres for each muſe- | 
um * 24,000,000 

- Reſerved towards defraying the expences | 
8 the erento: - - 711,589 12 6 


— "+ 
Total 226,711,589 12 6- 
During the three years employed in building 


the muſeums, the income of 100,000 livres is to be 
laid by, towards n the library, the ca- 


binets, 


E 
binets, the carriages, the horſes, and all the furni- 


ture of the muſeum. Afterwards it is to be em- 
ployed as follows. | 


| Livres. N 

Table - expences for the 40 members of the muſe- 

um, the ſix ſecretaries, the deſigner, the en- 
graver, and all the domeſtics, coachmen, cooks, l 

0 rr _ * wy - 

alaries of the ſecretaries, deſigner, engraver, 
and wages of the domeſtics, - * 3 
Expences of the ſtable and carriages, © 10,000 
The library and cabinets, - - 10,000 
Repairs of the building and furniture, - 8,000 
Printing and anforeſeen expences, - 10,c00 
Total 100,000 

No. VI. 


TABLE of the Diſpoſition of the 4th Sum, amounting 
to 29,782,761, 461 liv. 13 ſous. 


Towards building 100 towns, containing each of 
them 150,000 ſouls, 


In order that theſe towns may be wholeſome and convenient, 
it will be proper to conſecrate tòô each of them a very large 
circular piece of ground, containing 6000 acres ; which be- 
ing eſtimated at the higheſt, may be valued at 1000 livres 
each acre. By judging from the towns which now exiſt, 
there will not be required more- than from 4 to 5000 houſes 
for 150, ooo inhabitants; but it is not conducive to the 
- health of mankind, to be ſo crowded together. I ſuppoſe 
then that each of theſe towns may contain 7500 houſes *, 
which, one with the other, will coſt 35000 livres in build- 
ing. Each town will coſt 


Six thouſand acres of ground at 1000 el 
livres per acre 8 - 6,000,000 — 

g oo houſes, at 35, ooo livres each houſe 262,500,000 — 
Public buildings, town houſes, bridges, | 
Churches, &c. - - - 29,000,000. — 


—_— 


— 
—ũĩ— — 


Total 297,500,000 — 


— — — 


* It would have been mach better if M. Ricard had al. 
lowed a houſe for every family, which would have made the 


number of houſes about 30000, 


The 


Livres. ſous, © 
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gie US 7 29,750 00D 
Reſerved towards defraying the” 2 9.75 doo. 1 
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7 1 46 fd OTH 19453  Tazal, 29,7887 1,4 113 

I 1 b * "HOY 
me 1% us No: VII. 19954 7 25 ' 1 o 4 9 
Ide Diſpoſition of the 5b Sum, E 


65 10 912,516, 39,74 l. I 5 ſous Jen. 5 
The national debt of France, 6*thouſand" 225 5 
— - of England, ia — 

A fund towards dividin annually 2 | 
' 1h. hundred thouſand livres 22 pu 
many the pacific powers F 


rope, 4s 
A ſimilar 4iftribution among all 
the powers of the world, 100 


CER An 


. 


* 
H* 


Abolition of lotteries, - . * 
Extinction of uſeleſs" offces, 1 ll 
Seien llt in offices of 1 
10880 | Li a 38 x 
19 80 0 offered to to his Ma. 85 F 155 * es + 
A fund 10 680 employed is anpui- — | The | 
ties and penſions, A. 
An e to the ſettled Aipends 22 
of the clergy, * 
Allowance to children under three © * 
years of age, 575 AY 
A foundation for oo, goofmall fie” '. 125 
holds with commodious cottages, 4 n 
Enfranchiſement of vaſfals,, + F 9 — 
Foundations for Kouſes of 17 vg POP . 
on for the people, in emen 
Houſes of ind uſtry, "- 5. D een 0798 
_ Aſylimsfofpenicent young women, yg” nein 99996 On. 
Hoſpitals of Angelis een 
States bal, and public honours, 1 * ene, 
3 of on, 2 10 $4 Ws 


| Total of Pprdpristed ſams, 108 ü 
hs ee 3, 0g, n 3 
iin —————___r—_—___— 

| Total, 3127 86. 7395074 183. 
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